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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


With the ‘‘Sprctator” of Saturday, April 19th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the eutside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week preceding 


the date of publication. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE week has been marked by a great historic event, the 
definitive resignation of Prince Bismarck. For reasons 
which we have discussed elsewhere, and which may be summed 
up in this, that two big men cannot sit on one saddle, the 
Chancellor has for some time been ready to resign ; on Tuesday 
his resignation of all his offices was formally handed in, and on 
Thursday it was published to the world. The Emperor 
accepts the resignation in words of the warmest gratitude, 
“regarding it as the most providential dispensation of his life, 
that on assuming the government [not “mounting the throne,” 
observe], he had had the Prince by his side.” His Majesty care- 
fully registers his own determination to adhere to “ Prince 
Bismarck’s wise and energetic policy of peace,” and while 
“sensible that his services cannot be rewarded,” creates him 
Duke of Lauenburg, and Field-Marshal in the Army. It 
should be observed that the Dukedom of Lauenburg has since 
1866 been one of the Royal titles, and that a “ Herzog” in 
Germany ranks above a “ Fiirst.” 








The resignation has created less disturbance in opinion 
than was expected, partly because it has been understood for 
some time that the Emperor intended to rule himself, partly 
because people have not yet comprehended the full significance 
of the event. In Germany all is tranquil, the people looking 
to the Emperor; and in Austria there is a resolution to 
appear confident in the great alliance. There is more emotion 
in Italy, where Prince Bismarck’s favour seriously protected 
Signor Crispi; and in Russia and France there is something 
like alarm. In both these countries there is an impression that 
Prince Bismarck had become devoted to peace, and that it is un- 
safe to rely with equal firmness on the young Emperor and the 
new men he will bring forward. At the same time, there is no 
panic anywhere, the idea being that the Emperor is occupied 
with domestic problems, that the great League of Peace will 
be maintained, and that while it lasts an attack upon it will 
be too dangerous. This is pretty obviously the view of the 
great financiers ; but they are occasionally in error. The pivot 
of European affairs cannot be changed without great con- 
sequences. In England, where the interest in the event is 
intense, but is without the element of alarm, it should be 
remembered that the German Emperor believes in projects of 
Colonial expansion which his Chancellor never heartily 
encouraged. 





and though of the Bismarck type, physically and mentally, is 
remarkable for tact in the management of men. He has the 
complete confidence of the Emperor, whose personal choice he 
is, and will, it is believed, be his Majesty’s faithful agent in all 
affairs. All Ambassadors have been ordered to Berlin to 
make the acquaintance, and receive the instructions, of the 
new Chancellor. 


We have just escaped a grave economic crisis. The 
federated coal-miners, under circumstances discussed else- 
where, had demanded a rise of 5 per cent. on their wages 
at once, and 5 per cent. more on July Ist. About a third 
of the employers yielded, but the remainder stood out, 
and on Saturday about 100,000 of the miners took out 
their tools. The result was a partial coal-famine, and 
mills, iron-furnaces, and glassworks were closed in Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, till it was calculated on Thursday that 
200,000 hands were standing idle. Coal in London rose to 
27s. a ton, and in another week the consequences would have 
been serious; but on Thursday masters and men held a con- 
ference, and a compromise was arranged. The men win, 
receiving an increase of 5 per cent. at once, and 5 per cent. 
more on August Ist. The demand was not an unreasonable 
one, but the excessive cumbrousness and costliness of the 
present method of haggling were never better illustrated. 
There was no serious quarrel, but nevertheless a dispute which 
a tribunal trusted by both parties would have settled in two 
days without suspending labour, nearly produced a trade 
panic, and will cost the industrial interests of the North at 
least £300,000. 


Sir George Trevelyan made an interesting speech on Friday 
week, in moving a resolution that it would be well for the 
House of Commons to rise early in July, and make up for 
the time thus lost in the summer by making more use of the 
winter months, and especially by beginning to sit early in 
January. He enlarged upon the loss which the present habits 
of the House of Commons inflict upon Members who love 
Nature or natural history, or both; and he made light of 
the argument that to meet earlier in the winter would inter- 
fere with sport. The majority against Sir G. Trevelyan’s 
motion was only 4 (169 for it, and 173 against it); but no sooner 
was it rejected by this very narrow majority, than Mr. W. 
Redmond raised another discussion about Press prosecutions 
in Ireland, which occupied five hours, by way of hinting that 
no matter how much the House of Commons restricts its 
working session, the Parnellite Members have no intention of 
restricting in the same proportion their obstructive tactics, 
Summer Session or Winter Session, to them it will be all the 
same. They will take the lion’s share of either or both. 


Mr. John Morley made an elaborate party speéch at Stepney 
on Wednesday, to prove that the Tories are insincere, the 
Liberal Unionists guilty of something like treason to the 
democracy, and the Gladstonians alone immaculate and 
patriotic. Mr. Morley was candid enough on one point. He 


admitted that the proposal made by Mr, Mundella and him- 
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self to allow Roman Catholic schools and Jewish schools to 
receive grants from the State in lieu of the school-pence, with- 
out having local representatives forced on their managing 
committees, as long as the National and other denominational 
schools are compelled to put locally elected representatives on 
their managing committees, had been received by the Noncon- 
formists “with suspicion, with jealousy, and in some quarters 
with downright aversion.” That is quite true, and though 
Mr. Morley does not draw back, he is evidently well aware that 
his little maneeuvre to conciliate the Roman Catholic vote has 
alienated more powerful allies than any whom it has conciliated. 
The Dissenters fancy that Mr. Morley is willing to concede any- 
thing to the religious bodies of the spread of whose influence 
in England he has no fear, while he retains his jealousy of 
those religious bodies whose hold on the country he still 
looks upon with some alarm. And is there not some jus- 
tice in that view? We should be surprised to hear that 
Mr. Morley, after a candid examination of his own political 
conscience, could frankly and cordially deny that considera- 
tions of this kind were totally absent from his mind when he 
ran up the signal to Mr. Sexton to come over and help him. 


On the subject of the Special Commission, Mr. Morley was, 
of course, very bitter, and not very candid. He was as angry 
as he could be with the Primrose Dames for distributing 
leaflets enumerating the charges of which the Parnellites had 
been “found guilty,” without any reference to the charges of 
which they had been acquitted, or which had been declared to 
be not proven. No doubt that was not conduct to be imitated. 
Indeed, it should be condemned. But partisanship of that 
kind seems to us only too common on both sides, and Mr. 
Morley himself is hardly aware how thoroughly partisan his 
own speeches are. It is quite true that those charges which, 
if proved, would have been most dishonouring to Parnellite 
Members personally, have not been proved, and that most of 
them have been disproved. But it is also true that those 
charges which have been brought home to a great number of 
them are precisely those which have the gravest political 
character,—and are all the graver because they are not of a 
class to undermine the personal influence of the Parnellite 
Members with the Irish people. The political importance of 
the charges proved against them is this,—that it shows the 
absolute madness of passing over the legislation and adminis- 
tration of Ireland to hands pledged to a policy of tyranny 
and injustice towards a large minority of the Irish people. 


A meeting of the Conservative Party was held at the Carlton 
Club on Thursday, and was addressed by Lord Salisbury on 
the necessity for earnestness, union, and loyalty, if the great 
battle is to be won. Lord Salisbury specified the Tithes Bill 
and the Irish Land-Purchase Bill as the two paramount 
measures of the Session, and hoped that the Tithes Bill might 
pass its second reading before Easter. There was nothing in 
the meeting to confirm Mr. Morley in the hope over which in his 
Stepney speech he positively gloated, that the discussion would 
reveal the profound demoralisation and despondency of the 
party. Doubtless there are a few deeply discontented landlords 
who do not like being held responsible for tithe, and doubt if 
they can get their tenants, under present circumstances, to re- 
imburse them for paying it; but there are always malcon- 
tents whenever justice has to be done, for the human heart 
has a wonderful knack of regarding anything as injustice 
which frets itself. Nevertheless, after Mr. Morley has made 
the most of the quaverings of a few half-hearted Conserva- 
tives, he will probably have to confess to himself that his 
hopes have been blighted,—that the Unionists are as united 
and as determined as ever. A political partisan is not very 
well gualified for prophetic utterances, even though he only 
endeavours to anticipate events by less than twenty-four 
hours. 


Colonel Saunderson made a clever speech at Lynn on 
Wednesday, in which he expressed his indifference to Mr. 
Parnell’s being what is called “the uncrowned” king of 
Ireland, so long as_ he shall never be crowned. Dilating 
on the tranquillity which Mr. Balfour’s policy has given to 
Ireland, he frankly admitted that Irishmen are shut up for 
making speeches which might he delivered at Lynn with 
perfect impunity. But he said he had observed in the papers 
of that morning, that two Welsh minevs had been fined 
40s, apiece for smoking pipes jn a mine. Did his hearers 








think that unfair? There would have been 
smoking the pipes above-ground ; but as it was, the seri 

endangered life. Just so with speeches advocating the «po 
of Campaign” or boycotting. Such speeches made wi lan 
would be as safe as pipes smoked in the open air; but m — 
disturbed Irish districts, they were as dangerous as om 
smoked in the close neighbourhood of inflammable gases = 


no harm in 


M. Tirard’s Ministry, the fifteenth in eleven years, pesione a 
on Friday week, ostensibly because the Senate insisted a" 
prohibitory duty against Turkish raisins, really tet gh 
strength had gone out of it with M. Constans’ resignatio, 
The President sent immediately for M. de Freycinet ia 
speedily formed a Cabinet, with himself as Premier, M. Con 
stans as Minister of the Interior, M. Rouvier as Minister of 
Finance, M. Falliéres as Minister of Justice, M. Bourgeois as 
Minister of Education, M. Ribot as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and other less important personages. The new 
Ministry includes men of every shade of opinion in the 
Republican Party, and hopes to unite all groups; but its 
general tone is moderate, and its programme, read in the 
Chamber on Tuesday, Liberal-Protectionist. It will be free 
of treaties on January Ist, 1892, and will then “ask for more 
effective protection of national and agricultural industry.” It 
will also propose measures of poor-relief, for encouraging 
thrift, and for mutual help, and make of the social question a 
preoccupation. It will maintain the anti-clerical laws without 
ruffling susceptibilities, will make France respected abroad, and 
will, above all things, give her a firm Government which will 
accept a leadership in the Chamber. The Deputies expressed 
confidence in these promises by a vote of 318 to 78; but it will 
be observed that on the burning question of the Budget nothing 
was said. Weshould not wonder at all if M. Rouvier’s pro- 
posed loan of £28,000,000 were raised to £40,000,000, and if the 
Government, extinguishing half the Floating Debt with the 
former sum, met deficits till 1892 with the balance. It would 
be insane finance, but taxation would be avoided. 


The International Labour Conference met at Berlin on 
Saturday, and has been at work ever since. Nothing is known 
of its proceedings except that M. Delahaye, a French 
representative of Socialism, resigned because he was not 
allowed to propound his scheme for society; but the mem- 
bers express themselves content with their progress, and 
hope to finish their labours by the end of the month. It is 
quite understood that the result will only be an academic 
declaration of reforms held to be expedient if practicable. 
There is not much harm in that. 


The Mahommedans of India are protesting, as might have 
been expected, against the introduction of the principle of 
election into India. They are ready to obey the race which 
defeated them, but not races whom they regard as properly 
their subjects. They are preparing a petition to Parliament 
expressing their views, showing that they are fifty millions, 
but that the Hindoos are two hundred millions, and that as 
they are scattered, they would be outnumbered by their 
enemies in every district, and could not be defended even by 
proportional representation. They pray, therefore, that Parlia- 
ment will continue to maintain the practice of nomination. 
As they all act together, know how to die if need be. 
and would govern India within a week of our departure, 
Parliament must listen respectfully to their prayer, even 
though it cannot in logic declare that a majority is less 
than divine. It is a curious incident in the wonderful 
history of English dominion in India, that it should be pro- 
tected by Mussulmans and assailed by Hindoos; but we do 
not know that it is unnatural. The Mussulman cannot get 
rid of his belief that government must be from above, and 
that a plébiscite as ultimate law is contrary to the very nature 
of things. 








In his evidence before the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords on Rabies and Hydrophobia, Mr. Victor Horsley stated 
that the deaths from hydrophobia in Scandinavia reached 
in one yeay the total of 181, that that was much higher 
than any death-rate ever reached in England, and that 
by the expedient of muzzling the dogs it had been so com- 
pletely stamped out in Scandinavia, that there was now no 
hydrophobia there at all. The exact geographical meaning 
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«“ Scandinavia” was not explained; the year was 
d no details were given by which the accuracy 
t could be tested; but it was confidently 

- witnesses before the same Committee 
repeated b Faecal shape. And Mr. Chaplin, the Minister 
re nie in the present Cabinet, repeated it, and laid 
pc upon it, in his reply to the Kentish deputation 
erieh waited upon him on January 22nd. But Miss Cobbe, 
eo has got all the Swedish and Norwegian information that 
ee be got from official sources, finds the statement to be 
wholly legendary. No mortality from hydrophobia, she says, 
approaching to 181 in a year, or to 81, or to 41, has been 
found on record in Sweden. No universal muzzling order has 
ever been issued for either Scandinavia, or Norway, or Sweden, 
and no stamping out of rabies as the result of a twelve months’ 
muzzling order bas ever taken place. Such muzzling orders 
as there have been, have been small local orders in towns or 
districts where rabies has appeared. The Chairman of the 
Medical Office of the Department of Justice wrote last month 
to M. Lembck?: “ For many years no cases of hydrophobia, or 
rabies, are known to have occurred in Norway, and there exists 
no universal order that dogs should be muzzled.” Professor 
Wennerhalm, of Stockholm, likewise writes : “The regulations 
against rabies in Sweden are wholly local.” Surely Mr. Chaplin 
should be questioned afresh about the great Scandinavian 
rabies myth. Medical science should be a little more careful 
about its statistics than, so far as we can judge, it cares to be 
when it has once embarked on the great a priori method of 


an abstract theory. 


of the term 
not stated; an 
of the statemen 


We omitted last week to record the return on this day 
fortnight of the Conservative candidate for the Stamford 
division of Lincolnshire by a very much reduced majority. 
The contest was a sharp one, and the Gladstonian can- 
didate apparently a great favourite in the neighbourhood, 
in which he has been a resident for some time. But the 
Conservative candidate was also a good one, and there is 
no doubt that his greatly reduced majority is far from an 
insignificant sign of the times. Mr. H. J. C. Cust, the Con- 
servative, was returned for Stamford by a majority of 282 
over his Gladstonian opponent, Mr. Arthur Priestley (4,236 
votes against 3,954). In 1886, the Conservative was returned 
unopposed. In 1885, before the division of the Liberal Party, 
Mr. Lawrance polled 4,631 votes, against 3,530 given for Mr. 
Cudlip, the Gladstonian candidate,—majority, 1,101. 


Yesterday week, the Gladstonian candidate, Mr. G. Granville 
Leveson-Gower, was returned for Stoke-upon-Trent, in the 
place of Mr. W. L. Bright, who had resigned, by a majority 
which was hardly increased at all as compared with 1886, 
though the poll was very much heavier than it was then. The 
majority was, indeed, very greatly reduced as compared with 
1885, when the united Liberal Party supported Mr. Leatham 
Bright. Mr. George Leveson-Gower polled 4,157 votes, against 
2,926 given to the Liberal Unionist, Mr. Allen,—majority, 
1,231. In 1886, Mr. Leatham Bright polled 3,255 votes, 
against 2,093 given to Mr. Corser, the Conservative,—majority, 
1,162. Hence, while the total poll increased from 5,348 to 
7,083, the Gladstonian majority increased only by 69 votes. 
It can hardly be said with any confidence, then, that the 
Gladstonians are gaining ground at Stoke-upon-Trent, though 
Stoke-upon-Trent is one of their strongholds. 


The Government on Tuesday agreed that the Betterment 
Clause (Clause 28) in the Bill for the improvement of the 
Strand should be referred to a Select Committee of nine, five 
to be appointed by the House and four by the Committee of 
Selection. Mr. Ritchie, speaking on their behalf, did not 
repudiate the principle of taxing betterments, but they were 
not prepared to approve it until the whole subject had been 
threshed out before a Select Committee. That is the sensible 
plan, but all the Select Committees in the world cannot alter 
the fact that street improvements benefit other persons than 
the neighbouring landlords—if they did not, they would never 
be done—and to tax landlords exclusively for them is there- 
fore unjust. 


Dr. W. Ogle read a paper before the Statistical Society on 
Tuesday on “Marriage Rates and Ages,” which contained 
some interesting facts. He denied that the rate of marriage 
increased with declines in the price of food, the exact contrary 
being the case. Marriages increase with dear food, because they 





increase with activity of trade, and of the exports necessary 
to pay for imported grain. The rate is decreasing, but in 
nothing like the proportion necessary to make populatién 
stationary. The mean age of marriage has, however, steadily 
risen since 1873, and is now 263 for men, and 247 for women. 
In the professional and independent classes it is, moreover, 
much higher, the average age of brides in those classes being 
as high as 263. To equalise the death-rate with the birth- 
rate, however, either emigration must increase till it involves 
a social revolution, or the marriage age of women must 
advance to thirty, or 45 per cent. of the people who now marry 
must remain celibate. Dr. Ogle, therefore, sees little hope ; 
but he forgets, as everybody else does, the possible operation 
of those inexplicable laws which have occasionally checked 
population. The Jews, who are the healthiest of people, have 
not filled the world, as they would have done at the present 
Anglo-Saxon rate of increase, and our own population 
remained nearly stationary for centuries. 


The Portuguese are still sensitive on the subject of English 
action in East Africa, and on Thursday intelligence reached 
Lisbon which, if true, will increase the excitement there to 
fever-heat. According to Reuter’s telegram from that capital, 
“mail intelligence from Quilimane, dated February 4th, 
announces the death of Lieutenant Valadim, of the Portu- 
guese Navy. It is added that Senhor Castro, a Portuguese 
Customs official, and his escort of three hundred natives have 
been massacred near Lake Nyassa.” The disaster, with which 
we have of course no connection, is perfectly certain to be 
attributed to the English, or possibly to missionary intrigues. 
What was Senhor Castro doing near Lake Nyassa ? 


The Lord Mayor presided last Monday at a meeting held at 
the Mansion House to raise subscriptions and donations for 
the Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young Servants, 
one of the most purely useful of all the charitable institutions 
of London. For, besides the large amount of good which it 
does, it has the vast advantage over most other charitable 
organisations that it does absolutely no harm; while in the 
case of the greater number of these noble agencies, a very 
great allowance must be made for an inevitable alloy of 
mischief. We think we may safely say that while thousands 
of girls are saved every year from misery, destitution, and 
loss of character by the help given to them by this admirable 
Association, and many thousands are improved into efficient 
servants by the same influences, not a single girl is ever 
injured, or rendered more indolent than she otherwise would 
be, by the judicious help which the lady-visitors of this 
Association give her. But, unfortunately, the work of 
the Association, excellent as it is, cannot be done without 
considerable sums of money,—first, to keep the organisation of 
the central office going ; next, to provide homes for the girls out 
of place; lastly, to afford training to the few who absolutely 
need it. And the money-supply is always falling short. To 
those who can help these poor neglected children brought up 
in the workhouse, or, worse still, in bad homes, to friends and 
better influences, let us say that subscriptions may be sent 
to Miss Poole, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand. 


The Report of Lord Hartington’s Commission on the Army 
and Navy Administration has been published too late for 
examination this week. We note, however, that the Commis. 
sion has, as usual, decided that the office of Commander-in- 
Chief has gradually been made too important, and that if the 
Secretary for War is to be really responsible for the Army, 
the powers of his rival must be divided. The Secretary, in 
fact, must have a professional staff, each of whom will control 
a department, and all of whom can form a kind of Council 
with whom he can advise. The key-note of reform, we have 
been convinced for years, lies there; but we are not a step 
nearer to securing it. The Crown dreads and dislikes any 
change, the Army is averse to the idea, and the statesmen, 
who ultimately rule, cannot get over an impression that the 
Secretary would job appointments for political reasons. Some 
precautions might be necessary to prevent that particular 
abuse, which once greatly injured the Navy; but while the 
dual administration lasts, there will be no organisation at once 
effective, always ready, and fairly cheap. 





Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2{) were on Friday 97 to 97}. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK’S RESIGNATION: ITS 
CAUSES. 


HE resignation of Prince Bismarck is a strange and yet 
a most natural event. It is strange, because, as a friend 
suggests, there is something of retribution in it, the very 
Prince whose claim he urged against that of his father being 
the one to accept his resignation ; but it is natural too. The 
moment it became clear that the Emperor intended to 
govern for himself, it became also clear that the govern- 
ing days of the great Chancellor were numbered. It was 
as impossible for the Emperor to feel free under the 
shadow of that great authority, as for any of his Ministers. 
The first’ Emperor could, not only because of his great age, 
which always tells heavily in favour of a superior in dealing 
with a subordinate, but because of some inner sense of 
dignity in the man, and because he was to Prince Bismarck 
the Sovereign of his earlier manhood, the patron who 
had made him, the chief whose commands he had taken 
a thousand times. No young man could occupy that posi- 
tion towards the Prince, and when that young man 
began to govern as well as reign, to consult other men 
—always an irritation to the Chancellor, who has in him 
a deep trace not so much of jealousy as of the monopolising 
spirit—to accept other ideas, to indicate original plans, 
even to issue orders, as he must have done about this Labour 
Conference, at variance with the advice he had received 
from his great Minister, it was certain from that Minister’s 
character that he would resign. It was impossible, how- 
ever loyal he might be, or however attached to the Emperor 
rsonally, that he should consent to become in any degree 
an effaced personage in Germany; and he was becoming 
one. During his last long holiday at Friedrichsruhe, for in- 
stance, the Emperor practically ruled alone in every depart- 
ment except foreign affairs. Prince Bismarck is probably 
himself not aware of the degree to which he has become, 
so to speak, Emperor rather than Minister; how fully 
he has concentrated power in his own hands; how 
strongly he has kept down equals ; how constantly the world, 
as well as his own subordinates, have recognised that his 
was the final decision to be awaited; and how deeply this 
,position has gratified his inner pride. He has the tempera- 
ment of a working Sovereign ; can bear no colleagues ; loves 
adjutants, his son excepted, only as Sovereigns do ; feels in 
every fibre, even when unconscious of feeling it, that the 
position of final referee is the only one which he could 
endure. ‘This position he could no longer hold. The legal 
right belongs to his energetic young master, who in every 
speech, in every order, in every arrangement for his per- 
petual journeys, gave evidence that he intended to exercise 
his rights, and be First Minister within his own realm. So 
long as this attitude was confined to military affairs, the 
Chancellor submitted, for military affairs have always 
been the peculiar province of the Prussian Kings; but the 
Emperor soon turned to civil government, and we suspect, if 
the truth were known, to foreign affairs also, and the Chan- 
cellor felt all independent authority slipping rapidly away. 
He was even invited some months since to allow all Prussian 
Ministers to report direct to the King without his interven- 
tion. He resolved to resign, and this the more readily because 
his opponent was no rival whom he could combat or crush, but 
his Sovereign himself, whose rights he acknowledged, whom 
he was glad to believe competent to rule, of whom he was 
probably, in some recess of his mind, even personally proud. 
nie was willing his King should try to reign without him, 
and being willing, felt at once the full burden of his age, 
of his endless foreign cares, of that burden of actual 
work which, in a personally governed State, no actually 
governing ruler can either avoid or evade. He would rule 
\ Germany, or his master should: that was the sum of his 
conclusions ; and as it was certain that his master must, he 
resigned, 

It seems to be believed in Germany that the immediate 
occasion of his final decision was the Emperor’s resolve to 
deal with the social question in a new spirit, and though 
the point is of minor importance, and there is much 
obscurity as to the precise point of difference, the social 
question may have been the secondary cause. In 
the first place, Prince Bismarck is by birth and habit 
of life a Prussian landlord, and has the feeling in- 
curably fixed in his mind that the pegple of Prussia is 
the peasant people, the country freeholders whom Stein 





created, among whom he himself has alw, 

live, and for whose sake he has passed ple pay * 
protective laws, that one of the griefs of the er * 
is the artificial price of food. He dreads and dislikes 
the spirit of the cities, with their bustling, vul. oe 
democratic life; and though he imbibed some Social, 4 
ideas in his earlier career, regards them ag id nd 
for removing discontent, not as ideals to be attaine, a 
for themselves. He proposed to the old Em “ 
plans for introducing kindly palliatives in the ot of 
artisans, and especially of artisans who were wounded in 
their work ; but he was prepared to fight Socialism as he. 
would have fought rebellion or active Particularism, by the 
strongest measures of repression, one of them, the expul- 
sion clause, being even uselessly cruel. He would to 
maintain this policy, have made almost any Parliamentar 
alliance, even one with the Clericals, but he would make = 
alliance with the Freisinnige, who could not, for decency’s. 
sake alone, concede his measures of Socialist repression 
To see his policy given up in this respect, and replaced by 
a policy either of concession or of autocratic philanthropy 
—for there are two views of it—must have been exceedingly 
galling, more especially if the alternative policy struck him 
as dangerous for the future, a plunge into the unknown,/ 
He is said to have declared that in all such questions every 
concession led to another; but this is not satisfactoril 
confirmed. At all events, he could not approve it, and 
could not but feel, when it was adopted, that he was set 
aside, and set aside, too, in favour of what he views as 
“English ideas,” and has regarded all his life with more 
or less of scorn. Whether, as the well-informed corre- 
spondent of the Telegraph affirms, he believed that his 
master was falling under English influences in general, it 
is impossible to say, nor is it needful to decide. To see 
his policy on such a subject abandoned for another, was 
quite enough; must have been, in fact, equivalent in his 
mind to seeing the Conservative ideal of the objects of 
government abandoned for the Liberal one ; and would be 
amply sufficient to bring all other sources of discontent to 
ahead. It would be evidence to himself that his ruling 
day was over, and except as ruler he would not understand 
himself. The Prince therefore resigned, leaving in his 
fall a vast vacancy, the filling up of which no man living 
may confidently predict. 

The great Chancellor trained no one to follow him, 
perhaps doubted if the fitting person could be found, and 
his real successor is the Emperor himself. It was necessary, 
however, that the Chancellorship should be filled, and, to 
the surprise of the world, the Emperor has selected General 
Caprivi, a descendant of the great House of Monte- 
cuculi, whose representative in the seventeenth century 
defeated Turenne, and played so great a part in the affairs 
of Austria. The judgment of this selection is as yet. 
uncertain, and will furnish a good test of the question 
whether the young Emperor, in addition to his super- 
abundant energy, does or does not possess his grand- 
father’s pre-eminent capacity for choosing men. At 
present, General Caprivi is only known as an elderly 
soldier of fifty-eight who has commanded an army 
corps with complete success; who as “First Lord of 
the Admiralty”—to use the proper English equivalent. 
—earned the Emperor’s personal and warm favour ;, 
who speaks well, though briefly, in Parliament; and who. 
has the gift of impressing men with whom he is brought. 
in contact. To make such a man Prince Bismarck’s suc- 
cessor, is either an act of audacity indicating an ominous 
degree of self-will, or it is evidence of genius for governing, 
and the world must wait to decide which of the alterna- 
tives is true, What is certain is that a great figure, a 
very pillar of the State, has disappeared, and that once 
more in Pruasia, as in Germany, a Hohenzollern steps 
forward, at the age of Frederick the Great, with the 
declaration : “I am competent to rule, and I will do it.” 





PRINCE BISMARCK’S RESIGNATION: ITS 
RESULTS. 


E cannot but think that Prince Bismarck’s resigna- 

tion will prove, on the whole, and perhaps by 
degrees, unfavourable to continued peace. It is true that 
it is not equivalent to his death, and that he will remain 
while he lives a force in reserve for Germany; and it is 
true also that his real successor, the Emperor himself, has 
immersed himself in an effort to solve most difficult and 
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tions ; but there are two parties to 


, os . 
permanent ue Ve effect of the event on the enemies of 


every quarrel, idered first of all. They ma 
Germany = ee ieee will be weakened, and pw 
believe ent in so believing. That alliance depends, no 
may be ns on the permanent interests of the great States 
\ sor Teed into it, and so far cannot be affected by any 
| whic of Councillors in Berlin; but it also depends upon 
pont dgments, prejudices, and even passions of many 
\ctatesmen who have for years been influenced by the im- 
= rsonality of the German Chancellor. They have 
 saap Pid of him, and yet have been able to work with 
been ~ one distinctive mark of Prince Bismarck 
hn le: that he is willing to make large concessions 
= pe who, as he considers, have made vital concessions 
he him. He did, for instance, it is believed in Vienna, 
= ke an immense concession to M. Tisza about the 
nine States, in return for the steady support accorded 
py the Hungarian Premier to the League of Peace. The 
Emperor of Austria, also, and the King of Italy held for 
Prince Bismarck what may be described as a feeling of 
rsonal deference; and it is quite possible that with 
his departure, which leaves the Emperor of Austria the 
most experienced diplomatist in Central Europe, totally 
new causes of difference may arise. At all events, the 
diplomatists of Russia and France will hope so, and their 
efforts to sow dissension will be strongly revived, and 
will be aided by the silent but influential party which 
in each State still disapproves the Alliance. No clerical 
in Italy is heartily for it, and no aristocrat in Austria; 
while even in Catholic Germany it is regarded with some 
mixture of feelings. Then Prince Bismarck is known to 
the peoples of the hostile States as he is to the peoples of 
Germany, and the awe of his unbending character and 
terribly large views is very deep. Russians and French- 
men know quite well that Prince Bismarck is not a military 
genius, and cannot give German troops the victory ; but 
then, they know also that if that victory is secured, it is the 
Prince who will dictate the terms of peace, and that he 
might run the risk of making them terribly severe. 
There will not be in the popular mind the same dread 
of more conventional statesmen, unable even to think 
out a reconstruction of Europe; and as war with limited 
liability is the instinctive desire of angry nations, one of 
the great checks on war will be removed by the resignation. 
It will not be the less removed because the retiring Minister 
is a man satiated with success, whose life has been in many 
respects a dream-career, and who in his old age was little 
disposed to risk all the marvellous results he had secured. 
The new men who will come in with the new ruler 
will all have their spurs to win, and may consider a 
rash firmness essential to reputation. At all events, 
their enemies abroad will regard them less, and will cer- 
tainly consider that Germany guided by Prince Bismarck 
is a more dangerous foe than Germany guided by an 
Emperor whose judgment is as yet doubtful, while his 
intense energy is often accompanied and discoloured by 
a desire to monopolise the attention of the world. This, 
II the removal of an overhanging source of dread or of 
reverence, will be the main result of Prince Bismarck’s 
resignation, and it must in some degree, so to speak, 
loosen the bonds of Europe. 

The second result will be to increase the uncertainties 
f politics. The Prince’s successor, as we have said, will 
the Emperor, and the German Emperor is in foreign 
politics still an unknown quantity. Even his ability is un- 
certain, though his energy is not, and whatever its extent, 
he cannot be Prince Bismarck over again. He may be 
his equal or his inferior, but he cannot be the same. 
He has had a totally different training, he lacks his 
Chancellor’s long experience, and it is next to impossible 
that he should know the moving forces of Europe quite as 
well. He is full of modern ideas, perhaps of ideas 
belonging to the future, not of the ideas which Prince 
Bismarck brought down with him from an older régime. 
Besides, let him rule as he will, and work ever so hard, 
the Emperor must find new men to be his counsellors, and 
the characters, histories, and objects of those men are all 
unknown quantities. Each will have his quantum of 
influence on the world, and the very names of them will to 
that world be new. General Caprivi, for example, has 
been selected as Chancellor; and we venture to assert 
that in England, outside the Admiralty, there were not 


that there was in Germany a General of that name who 
could be thought of for such a post. Though a veteran in 
years, and hitherto a successful organiser, he is, in such 
high office, and especially as Foreign Minister of Germany, 
a new man, with none of his qualities as yet revealed. It 
is a new régime which will arrive in Germany, and a new 
régime involves uncertainties of every kind, which will, as 
they are gradually perceived, increase the unrest not only 
on the Continent, but throughout the world. Reflect for 
a moment that this resignation may change the destiny of 
the Valley of the Nile, and of the whole of the races, 
kingdoms, and vast territories included in the vague words 
“ East Africa,” and “the Congo State.” 

And, lastly, the result upon Germany itself must be very// 
great. We take it that the fountains of the great deep 
will there be broken up. The governing German feeling 
in politics for twenty years has been that Prince Bismarck 
was the necessary man. He had offended whole sections 
of the people—the Catholics of Germany, for example, 
form a third of the population,—he was detested by entire 
classes—witness the 1,400,000 Socialist votes thrown in 
the ballot of last month,—and he had made personal 
enemies innumerable ; but, nevertheless, a plébiscite taken 
at any moment since Sadowa would have replaced the 
Chancellor in power. That source of unity, solidity, atid 
stolidity disappears with his resignation. Every kind of 
party will feel itself released. Every kind of ambition will 
develop new vigour. Every strong man now nearly 
hopeless because the Chancellor was against him, will 
see, or fancy he sees, a new career opened before his 
eyes. The bruit, the bustle, the confusion will be enor- 
mous, and from amidst it all new figures will emerge, to 
any of which the popular regard may by degrees attach 
itself. The Emperor cannot carry away the whole of it, 
however competent he may prove, nor can he exercise the 
Iron Chancellor’s full repressive power. He has not his 
history to give weight to all his qualities. We should 
look in particular for a new development of Parliamentary 
life, and the rise of new Parliamentary parties, some of 
them perhaps even possessed of permanent vitality. 
Germany without her Chancellor will no more resemble 
Germany with him, than a school let loose will resemble 
a school in attendance on its professors. Carlyle has 
described in eloquent words the unexpected effects of the 
end of the Reign of Terror; and though Prince Bismarck 
was no Terrorist, he had in his own country so great 
a silencing effect, that we may witness as unexpected 
results from his resignation of power. All the frogs will 
be feeling as if the stork had flown away. The course of 
the Government, too, must be materially changed, for 
the Emperor has ideas of his own, which may prove 
to be wiser or more foolish than Prince Bismarck’s, 
but will at any rate be different. We have no wish to 
assail one whose greatness in his own sphere we fully 
acknowledge, just as his sun descends below the horizon; 
but Prince Bismarck’s internal government of Germany has 
never extorted our admiration. We cannot see what it has 
produced except Socialists—for others than he organised 
the German Army—and Socialism is no proof in a modern 
State of successful administration. His withdrawal will at 
all events allow of more liberty, and with liberty there will , 
come variance, and possibly some license. All Germany 
has seemed for twenty years, to foreigners at all events, 
a homogeneous and comparatively silent body, devoted 
to organisation, but not thinking so much, or discussing 
so much, or producing nearly so much effect on European 
thought as before the Emperor William stepped on the 
stone throne of Charlemagne, with its feet of cannon-balls. 
With Prince Bismarck’s resignation, this calm, which has 
been more or less the calm of a lake iced over, will be broken 
up: there will be movement, good or bad; waves, even if 
they destroy boats ; the sound of moving waters; and this 
may prove, in the long-run, the greatest of the results to 
spring from what in any case whatever must be a great 
historic event. 


THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY MEETING. 
HE self-congratulations with which the leaders of one 
party appear to receive the news that the leaders 
of the other party have summoned a meeting of their 
followers, are rather, we think, pathetic indications of the 
universal human tendency to invent grounds of hope which 
do not exist, than testimonies to the sagacity of party 








ten men who, when the telegram reached London, knew 


judgment. Mr. John Morley devoted quite a considerable 
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passage of his Stepney speech on Wednesday to the 
evidences of demoralisation likely to be afforded by the 
meeting of the following day at the Carlton Club. Yet if 
he could have been present at the meeting at the Carlton 
Club, it is very doubtful whether he would have found 
much cause for self-congratulation. Party meetings are 
no doubt meant to be opportunities for letting off a 
certain amount of subdued discontent with the strategy 
of party leaders. But it is only the subdued discontent, 
not the angry discontent, that they do let off. Those 
who are in open revolt, like Lord Randolph Churchill, 
for .instance, at the present moment, are very apt to 
stay away, and the grumblings which are heard are 
only grumblings which cheer without inebriating those 
in whose breasts they spring up. In the present case, 
however, the grumblings which were heard were by no 
means serious. A word or two was said as to defects in 
the Tithes Bill, which cannot possibly be a pleasant sub- 
ject of contemplation to the landlords. A word or two 
was said, though only, we think, by a Peer, as to the danger 
of giving Free Education; but, for the most part, the 
meeting seems to have been as loyal and enthusiastic as 
if Lovd Salisbury had called it together on the very morrow 
of a. great victory at the polls. We do not derive brilliant 
omens for the future from that loyalty and enthusiasm, 
because we know that the deepest dissatisfaction which 
prevails ina party never makes itself heard at meetings of 
this. kind, lest it should be too roughly rebuked. But, 
unquestionably, the party meeting of Thursday was not of 
the .kind which Mr. John Morley had predicted and hoped 
for... It betrayed no irritability in the minds of Members 
generally, and it did lead to expressions of confidence in 
the Government in relation to the more popular aspects of 
their programme, especially in relation to a question which 
will. not come up till next Session,—Free Education,— 
which must have given Lord Salisbury unexpected pleasure. 
One thing is clear enough: that the same change which 
has taken place in the Liberal Party,—that they are falling 
more and more under the influence of their most advanced 
men,--is also taking place in the Conservative Party, who 
are more and more falling under the influence of their most 
progressive counsellors. We do not infer, indeed, that the 
Tory malcontents will not be dangerous and mischievous 
only. because they do not speak at party meetings, or even 
do not attend them. But we do infer that they will have to 
make their discontent felt indirectly rather than directly, 
—by flank attacks and adroitly excused desertions, rather 
than, by plain declarations of distaste for a policy which they 
think too popular and too democratic. Lord Salisbury was 
urged from various quarters to mature as soon as he could 
his new education policy, and publish it to the world. And 
we strongly suspect that if he is able to carry it next 


Session, the success of that policy will prove to be the 


signal for a dissolution. As to the Tithes Bill, which 
promises to be the chief business of the Session, Sir Walter 
Barttelot’s cordial adherence to its principles was far the 
most important announcement of the Conservative meeting. 
It does not follow, of course, that so complex and difficult 
a piece of legislation, which many of the Tory Party must 
genuinely dislike, will pass; but it does follow that its 
enemies, so far as they sit on the Government side of the 
House, will have to practise a good deal of self-control, 
and to watch for convenient opportunities of putting a 
spoke in the wheels of Government, if they desire to 
defeat -it without incurring a large share of political 
odium in the process. The popular side of the Govern- 
ment policy is not the side on which they can be safely 
attacked in public. And both the Tithes Bill and_the 
policy of Free Education are expressions of advanced or 
popular Conservatism. 

Naturally, therefore, the organs of the Opposition regard 
the Conservative meeting of Thursday with a very forlorn 
air, and have had to fall back on the revolt of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, and what they treat as the vast 
significance and importance of his speech on the Special 
Commission, as the one event which the Conservative 
Party meeting had not the courage to refer to. This is, 
indeed, a very humiliating line of retreat after Mr. Morley’s 
unfortunately premature pean over those flagrant evidences 
of Gonservative demoralisation which were to burst upon 
the world on Thursday, and which did not burst upon the 
world atall. In point of fact, the only difficulty which stood 
in the way of any reference to Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
escapade was, that to have referred to the explosion 





of that perfectly harmless though ver aialiedinmasees 
shell at all, in the absence of the. Weed ae o~ 
it off, would have been extremely bad taste Na - 
in that meeting thought it anything but a fin “ 
dence of Lord Randolph Churchill's polities ic 
petence ; and to glory over the political incom cation 
of a political deserter who had struck what he thie tte 
great blow at the Government and injured no ns “te 
himself, would have been hardly good manners ae 
Gladstonians themselves must know perfectly well 
all that blatant nonsense about “A thing, on 


* 9 66 & re tile 
a monster, Pigott!” “A ghastly, bloody, rotten fer” 
Pigott, Pigott, Pigott!” had produced a effect re 


except to make its utterer ridiculous; and i 

been extremely ill-bred to indicate this in ee. cescunte 
which was virtually of one mind on the subject, and u 
which probably no single partisan of the offen ‘ 
to be found. There would be more sense in gildin 

refined gold, than in trying to convince Conservatives 
that Lord Randolph Churchill had repeated the py 
dramatic manceuvre of 1886, with results even more dima: 
trous to his own reputation. In 1886, every one thou ht 
that the resignation of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ae 
the Leader of the House of Commons was a real catastro he 
which might have been fatal to the Government, But 
when once it was discovered that it resulted in the greatest 
stroke of good fortune which had befallen the Government 
the accession of Mr. Goschen to its ranks, and that the 
loss of Lord Randolph Churchill was in effect the loss 
of a minus quantity, it seemed pretty certain that Lord 
Randolph had no longer the power to excite dismay by any 
further display of his political caprice. And so it hag 
proved. His lively melodrama on Tuesday week had 
just about as much effect as lively melodrama usually has, 
It amused a good many people, and it frightened nobody 
The Conservative Party meeting had something better 
to do than to trample on a fallen politician who is no 
longer to be counted with as a serious force in politics, 
The real upshot of the party meeting was not perhaps of 
the highest significance. But such as it was, it showed that 
the Conservatives are more liberal at heart than they ever 
were ; that they are as loyal as ever to their leaders ; that 
they are as composed as ever, and as free from liability to 
sudden gusts of emotion; and that they do not feel at all 
agitated by the theatrical declamation of the eight weeks’ 
leader who once seemed not unlikely to make a clever 
chief, but who soon showed that he had not sufficient 
solidity of judgment to restrain him from preposterously 
overestimating both his own importance and the discrimi- 
nating power of his own feeble though alert judgment. 
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HOW TO MAKE THE MOST OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


i GEORGE TREVELYAN’S speech of yesterday 

week on the wisdom of limiting the House of 
Commons to Sessions of about six months, lasting, as he 
suggested, from January to June, both months inclusive, 
was probably not intended as a proposal for putting a 
stringent pressure on the popular branch of the Legisla- 
ture. Rather was it proposed out of consideration for the 
health and enjoyments of the majority of its Members. 
But the best case to be made for the proposal seems to us to 
be a case for bringing more pressure to bear on the House 
of Commons by limiting strictly the time at its disposal. 
Mr. H. H. Fowler did not seem to be of that opinion when 
he addressed the Eighty Club last week. He described the 
present Parliament as the unconstitutional Parliament, and 
even invented for it the nickname of “the Anti-House 
of Commons Parliament.” It is “ especially the duty of the 
Liberal Party at this crisis,” he said, “to uphold the power 
and prerogatives and unique and supreme position of the 
House of Commons in our system, and above all to defend 
the right of minorities and of individual Members.” The last 
part of that sentence is, unfortunately, not very consistent 
with the first part of it, as Mr. Henry Fowler might have 
demonstrated had he gone back to the origin and history 
of the rules for closure of debate, and to the struggles of 
1881 and 1882. Mr. Fowler announced himself a cordial 
adherent of the right of closure by a majority, and then 
straightway went on to utter a bitter philippic against the 
present Government for its practical use of that power. 
Yet the first assertion and the most stringent and 
arbitrary use of that power was not due to the present 
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collapse of contracts, and the consequent embarrassment | and paid to be impartial? Th a ee eee 
of their future trade. As most of the men are married, : pr ms ere could be no difficulty about 


the strike meant for them, that at least three hundred 
thousand persons should have nothing to live on except their 
savings ; while it meant for the community, that industry 
through the most thickly populated parts of the country was 
temporarily disorganised. Almost all manufactures are 
dependent upon coal; the difficulties in the way of its 
storage on a large scale are very great ; the consumers are 
accustomed to a mechanical regularity of supply, and a 
stoppage throws their whole system out of gear. Vast glass- 
works, steelworks, bronze-works, and mills for textile fabrics 
were arrested, their “hands” were reduced to involun- 
tary idleness, and in another two hundred thousand homes 
—some estimates are much larger—the inmates, who are 
absolutely unconcerned in the strike, were also reduced at 
best to live on the little they had saved. In one district 
alone, that round Accrington, twenty-five thousand persons 
not miners were on Thursday standing idle without pay. 
Tens of thousands of decent folk are stinted, thousands 
are reduced to borrow, and the whole class of petty 
tradesmen, whose lot is never a very happy one, and 
whose services in distribution are invaluable, find that 
their small margin between profit and loss has been 
relentlessly cut away. If the strike had continued, actual 
hunger would have been felt by entire districts, while 
even as it was, a vast sum of money, certainly not less than 
£300,000 for the week, was lost to the working body. We 
acknowledge the right of the masters, if their contention is 
accurate, to resist; we have always pleaded the right of 
the men, if their view is correct, to strike, without too much 
consideration of consequences—the denial of that right 
making them serfs of the community, which is not fair— 
but we ask both to consider whether this method of 
battling is not foolishly, almost criminally, wasteful. It 
is destructive of the very sources of wealth, for though all 
wealth is not resolvable, as the Socialists say, into labour 
—the growth of a timber tree, or of a corn crop, for 
example, is not—most wealth cannot increase while labour 
is suspended. Why, in the name of common-sense, cannot 
such disputes be referred to arbitration ? 

We know, or fancy we know, for we write as impartial 
outsiders, and not as professed experts, what both sides 
would say if they spoke out. The masters would allege 
that if they yielded to the menace of strikes, they 
would be ruined, for the men have got the idea in 
their heads that all profit, except bare interest on capital, 
belongs rightly to themselves, and conceive that if output 
is limited, prices would go up until they might be earning 
£2 a week for four days’ work, or, if that alternative were 
adopted, might employ twice as many hands. The masters 
therefore dread to yield, lest demands should go on in- 
creasing, and at last impair even the capital value of their 
coal. There is, of course, in addition, the combatant feeling 
of Englishmen when threatened, and the instinctive feeling 
of employers that they cannot take orders from the 
employed and retain their self-respect; but the root of 
the matter is, we believe, as we have stated. The men, 
on the other hand, are distrustful of the masters’ justice, 
doubt the accuracy of the books laid open to them, deny 
altogether that the increase of prices ought to be swallowed 
by the middlemen, and declare that, whatever the cause, 
whether it be the class feeling of arbitrators, or their 
ignorance, or their dishonesty, arbitrations go as steadily 
against working folk about wages as they go against 
England about territorial claims. The two parties, in fact, 
suspect each other like angry nations, and, like them, rush 
to battle to discover on which side force lies, careless if 
the ruin involved in the struggle itself costs more than 
victory will give. 

Such struggles are lamentable, just as war is lamentable, 
and sometimes are as unavoidable; but we cannot believe 
that when the right depends upon questions of fact, 
disputes need always lead to war. Negotiation ought to 
be much better conducted, and through experts, not 
principals; and there must exist some kind of arbitra- 
tion in which both sides could put a decent measure of 
confidence,—as much, let us say, as in England the majority 
of criminals put in Judges. Arbitrating committees do not 
succeed, but that does not prove that single individuals, 
of position enough to be thoroughly known and trusted, 
would always fail. Judges are not distrusted even by those 


inst whom they decide in civil cases; and why should 
Arbitrators be, if of the same rank, equally competent, 





money, for an averted strike is worth, 
men, enormous sums; nor do we see the tigkocuaster and 
in precedent or in @ priori reasoning why such Ark: mt 
should not be paid by the State. We pay Jud itrators 
the petty disputes of individuals: why not —— hear 
hear and decide the disputes of classes ? ous Mpeg Sh 
-: ~uppose a Ju 
of the kind and class of Lord Justice Bowe ge 
appointed Judge-Arbitrator, with power, a wt —_ 
and masters agreed to refer their dispute to him ap = 
an award: is it so certain that he would be FT id me 
We cannot even conceive why he should be, and kno . - : 
classes almost as numerous, though a trifle hi he a 
the scale of cultivation, classes like the sharekola 9 
debenture-holders, and creditors of the London, Chath 
and Dover Railway, accepted an award of even — 
pecuniary concern to them from Lord Cairns without : 
ceptible murmurs, and probably with an inner conviction 
that, after all, the Judge would know best. We know all 
that is said of the wrong-headedness of operatives, and 
masters too; but we have not lost all confidence in th 
common-sense of mankind, or all belief in the old sto : 
that the one thing to which even savages are alive is eye 
handed justice. We do not mean, be it observed, to su 
that the State is to intervene in any forcible way. That =a 
never do, for it would involve a State regulation of wages 
and would collapse in the first twelve months; but 7 do 
not see why the experiment of a State Arbitrator between 
combatants who agree to his intervention should not be 
tried. Neither combinations of masters nor Unions of men 
would be in the least interfered with; indeed, it is they 
who would agree or refuse to call in the Arbitrator. If 
they insisted on war, there would be war, just as at 
present; but an alternative to war, with its waste, would 
be present to the minds of both sides. It is not war 
which we deprecate when it is necessary, as it sometimes 
is, but war when it is needless, when matters could 
be adjusted, or compromised, or settled without the 
present shocking waste of money, energy, and human 
suffering. We certainly show no favour to maudlin 
philanthropy, but it turns one sick to read of decent 
women following coal-carts in Bolton, not to buy coal, but 
to pick up dropped bits, because there is no coal to be 
bought in the market for money, and this for reasons 
having no more connection with the women themselves or 
their condition than the sunshine or hailstorms have. 
Every human action produces good or harm to those who 
do not deserve it; but if actions which spread misery as 
marshes spread miasma can be rendered fewer, it is common 
human duty to reduce their number. 

We see it stated that many masters, or possibly all, have 
an impression that increases of wages benefit miners very 
little, for they only accept them to work less, in order to 
reduce the output, and so, as they think, increase prices, 
and ultimately wages. 
prima facie probable, men often displaying genius in their 
self-excuses for being lazy, is not too much stress 
laid upon its effect as a permanent cause of delusion? 
Miners are very like other people, we imagine; they like 
money to spend on themselves and their households, and 
as they grow more educated, and catch the middle-class 
dread of poverty in old age, they will like it more. We 
rather distrust theories that deny the selfishness—or is it 
the self-regardingness ?—of mankind, and expect to see in- 
surrection against overseers among the first results of the 
Socialist experiments which will one day be made. If the 
Unions strain matters too far in the direction of reducing 
output, they will excite just the hatred other ideologues 
do, and will perish, like them, nnder a kind of passive 
resistance from below. Besides, there is a limit to this 
notion of restraining output. The world is full of coal, 
the article can be carried in cheap ships, and the day the 
price passes a certain level, Asiatic coal will be in full com- 
petition with that of Staffordshire and Northumberland. 
It is of little use in human affairs, and especially con- 
tentious affairs, to look too far ahead ; and in this present 
month of March, 1890, the thing wanted is a good alterna- 
tive to a strike, on the occasions when both masters and 
men would prefer some other mode of fighting. When 
they want war, they can have war, just as the nations 
can, though they keep up trained diplomatic services to 
avert it. That is all we are suggesting, but that much 
can be obtained. 
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limiting the action of the Colonial Legislature. With 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA AND THE AUSTRALIAN | those demands, however, we do not desire to deal on 
DOMINION. the present occasion. We want rather to put forth 


URING the past week, the Select Committee to which 
the Bill for conferring responsible government upon 
Western Australia has been referred has been busy hearing 
the evidence of Colonial and Colonial Office experts. Very 
ibly the information derived through these channels 

will enable the Committee to make valuable amendments 
the Bill. It is, however, rather to the fundamental 

to, ciples upon which legislation ought to be based, than 
-— question of detail, that we desire to direct public 
notice. Unless the attention of the country can be 
cused, we fear that the views of a certain section of 
pe who interest themselves in Colonial questions may 
be made to prevail, and that what is, in fact, a new 
departure in policy may be adopted unawares. Two 
opposing methods for dealing with Western Australia 
are, speaking in general terms, before the nation. That 
which follows the old policy adopted in relation to 
Colonies having a position like that of Western Aus- 
tralia, is to mark off such an area as appears fitted for 
responsible government, and to establish therein a free 
autonomous community, unrestricted except as regards the 
more or less nominal exercise of the veto. If this were 
to be adopted in the present case, the south-west corner 
of Australia, comprising an area equal, say, to two 
Victorias, would be carved out and endowed with a Con- 
stitution in all essential respects exactly similar to that 
of New South Wales or South Australia. This, there can 
be little doubt, is what would have been done without 
debate ten or fifteen years ago. There has, however, 
grown up a loud-voiced it not a strong party, in 
the House of Commons and in the country, which 
wishes to pursue an entirely new method in meeting 
the latest demand for self-government which comes 
from Australia. The notion of altogether “giving up,” 
as they call it, the last great Crown Colony strikes 
such persons as monstrously improvident. The wider and 
more statesmanlike policy of former days, which saw no 
abandonment of the interests of England in endowing 
communities of Englishmen beyond seas with autonomy, 
and refused to recognise the enjoyment of complete self- 
government by those communities as a subject for jealousy, 
has given place to the feeling that the Mother-country 
ought to make a bargain of some kind or other before she 
parts with her rights over stretches of valuable territory. 
Accordingly, we are, for the first time since the Colonial 
policy of the old Liberal Party took definite shape, face to 
face with a demand that a series of restrictions should 
be placed upon the action of the Legislature which 
the new Constitution is to call into existence. One set of 
politicians is afraid that the Western Australians will 
want to exclude English immigration, and so is anxious to 
have a clause forbidding any legislation tending in that 
direction. Another desires to limit the power of the 
Colonists in regard to alienating the land of the Colony ; 
while a third is all for inserting clauses which will prevent 
the creation or continued existence of “ squatters,”—a class 
of persons which the extreme Gladstonians regard as 


almost as heavily burdened with original sin as English | 


landlords. In a word, there is a general notion that either 
to secure the remaining portion of Australia against a 
fancied desire on the part of the Colonists to prohibit im- 
migration, or to give scope for the carrying out of Mr. Henry 
George’s theories, or to prevent the possibility of the intro- 
duction of “landlordism,” or to guard against some other 
dreaded action of the local Legislature, the new Colony 
ought to be bound by statutory limitations and restrictions 
which are unknown in the other Australian communities. 
Between this, which we may term the new system, and 
the old plan of granting Colonial Constitutions freely and 
without hampering restrictions, the Colonial Office has 
steered a middle course, and has produced a Bill intended 
as a sort of legislative compromise. Instead of taking a 
definite area, and within that area giving free government, 
it nominally establishes responsible government over the 
Whole of the old Crown Colony, and then introduces limita- 
tions and restrictions which will prevent the Legislature of 
Western Australia from dealing freely with the greater por- 
tion of its territory, and will necessitate continued Colonial 
Office supervision over the northern and middle districts. 
No doubt these restrictions will not satisfy the upholders 
of the new policy, and they will demand further clauses 
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what seems to us an imperative argument for altering 
the Bill so as to make it coincide with that old and 
well-tried policy which has hitherto governed us in 
dealing with the Colonies. In our opinion, Parliament 
should take the area which is comprised between the sea, 
the twenty-sixth parallel of latitude, and the boundary of 
South Australia—the area within which the present Bill 
contemplates no restrictions—and make that the autono- 
mous Colony of Western Australia. The remaining lands, 
comprising about a fifth of the whole continent, should be 
retained, not for the purpose of establishing a new Crown 
Colony, but in order to form a territory wherewith to 
endow the Australian Dominion, which by this time next 
year will be in process of construction. Nothing served to 
consolidate Canada more effectively than the existence of 
the great tracts of land in the North and West of British 
America, which were handed over to the Dominion in 
order that she might make out of them new Pro- 
vinces. If we can give United Australia a substantial 
Ager Publicus, we shall have made it certain that, instead 
of a loose Confederacy, she will become a State in the true 
sense of the word. If the Federal Parliament has con- 
ferred upon it those high attributes of sovereignty which 
are connected with the disposal of territorial posses- 
sions, and with the establishment of subordinate com- 
munities, we shall be able to ensure that it will hold that 
place in the estimation of the whole Australian population - 
which it is right that it should occupy. If, then, the 
present Bill were to pass as it stands, with nothing but 
a power reserved to the Crown of splitting off pieces of 
Western Australia, and of forming thereout new Colonies, 
a great opportunity would be missed, and a stumbling- 
block thrown in the way of adopting a form of federation 
worthy of the splendid future which is in store for 
Australia. In yet another way would the passage of a 
Bill hampered with restrictions prevent Australian Federa- 
tion. It is necessary, if Federation is to take place, that 
the federal units should move, as it were, in the same 
constitutional plane,—that is, should each enjoy an equal 
amount of autonomy. But the Australian Colonies, if the 
Bill passes in its present form, will not be possessed of equal 
powers, because Western Australia will stand in a relation 
to the Mother-country different from that occupied by South 
Australia, Victoria, Queensland, Tasmania, and New South 
Wales. Accordingly, before Federation could take place, 
Parliament would have to be asked to make for Western 
Australia a new Constitution,—that is, to undo next year 
the work accomplished this. Everything, therefore, points 
to the conclusion that unrestricted responsible government 
should be given to a portion of Western Australia, and 
that the remainder of the old Crown Colony should be 
distinctly and specifically reserved as an endowment for 
the Australian Dominion. 

While dealing with the problem of Australian Federation, 
we cannot help referring to a question which is even more 
important as regards the consolidation and the welfare of 
the new Dominion than the possession of the surplus land 
of the continent. We trust that both here and in the 
Colonies of the island-continent, public opinion will be far- 
sighted enough to demand that the law of marriage shall 
belong, not to the Provinces but to the Dominion. What 
we consider to be essential features in any system of law 
governing marriage, whether at home or in the Colonies, 
we have frequently set forth. But whether the United 
Australians will or will not be wise enough to follow 
English example in this respect, it is important that, 
whatever may be its provisions, there should be but one 
law for the whole Dominion. In the first place, Australia 
would thereby avoid the scandal and inconvenience of 
marriages being held as existent in one province and dis- 
solved in another. If, too, as is almost certain, freedom of 
divorce should cause a reaction in favour of maintaining a 
higher standard as regards the sanctity of the marriage tie, 
it will be far easier to provide a remedy by means of a 
general law, than by attempting legislative changes in tive 
or six different Parliaments. That the good sense of the 
Australians will incline them to this view, we do not doubt. 
Since it involves no interference from home, it cannot be 
regarded with jealousy by those who demand full power to 
deal with all domestic questions. Again, the provision 
has to recommend it the fact that it has been adopted in 
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Canada with the happiest results. We notice with interest 
in this contest that the Melbourne Age, on the day of the 
meeting of the recent Federal Conference, printed for the 
information of its readers a full and clear summary of the 
Act under which the Dominion of Canada was constituted, 
as a guide to its readers in the consideration of the sub- 
ject. The Australians are, in fact, perfectly well aware of 
the advantages to be obtained by following in the main a 
Constitution which has for twenty years been steadily 
gaining in popularity among those who live under it. No 
doubt in one or two particulars—such as the constitution 
of the Senate—the Australians will amend and improve on 
the Canadian Act. On such questions, however, as the 
maintenance of a common policy as regards the marriage 
laws, by placing them in the hands of the Federation, we 
may feel confident that they will avoid what all thoughtful 
Americans consider the one capital defect of the Consti- 
tution of which they are otherwise so justly proud. 


THE PETTY DEFEATS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


ORD SALISBURY’S Government has, apparently, 
one very singular taste. It likes to be beaten on 
questions that do not affect its existence. Possibly it is 
the pleasure of contrast that leads Ministers to court 
defeat, as they did last Tuesday. They are ordinarily so 
sure of a majority, that it may be an agreeable change to 
find themselves in a minority. Possibly it is a kind of 
Lenten discipline that they think it right to impose on 
themselves,—a method of afflicting their souls and keeping 
them low. The debate on Mr. Buchanan’s motion makes 
strongly in favour of this latter theory. For Ministers 
were not only beaten, but beaten deservedly. They 
had every possible warning vouchsafed to them. Mr. 
Finlay urged them, if they could not accept the motion, 
at least to promise to consider in what other way 
the object might be attained. Mr. Chamberlain hoped 
that they would accept the motion as it stood, and in time 
extend the principle to England. Yet after these plain 
intimations of what was coming, the Lord Advocate 
opposed Mr. Buchanan’s proposal, divided the House, and 
got beaten. The result could have been no surprise to 
him.. When all the arguments and nearly all the speakers 
are against you, and when among those speakers are two 
of the strongest supporters of the Government, there can 
sldom be much doubt as to the issue. The Lord Advocate 
must have gone into the lobby with a pretty sure conviction 
that the cause he had to defend was hopeless as well as bad. 
No theory save that of voluntary mortification seems 
adequate to explain the facts. We can understand going 
to certain defeat in a good cause. We can understand 
that: logical rapture which finds delight in defending even 
a bad cause by plausible arguments. But there can be no 
pleasure in unsuccessfully defending a bad cause by worth- 
less arguments. The Government that consents to do this 
must, we fancy, be prompted by a secret asceticism. 

Any one who has read the Lord Advocate’s speech will 
not think that we have spoken too harshly of it. Mr. 
Buchanan asked that the duty of maintaining and pro- 
tecting rights-of-way in Scotland might be entrusted to the 
County Councils. Against this the Lord Advocate had to 
show cause, and this was the fashion in which he set about 
it. First of all, he said that in many cases where there is 
a primd-facie right-of-way, it turns out on examination not 
to exist. Unfortunately, the Lord Advocate did not think 
it necessary to show how this bore upon the question. It 
is as important for landowners that an unjust claim to a 
right-of-way should be upset, as it is for the community 
that a just claim should be established. All that Mr. 
Buchanan proposed was to provide machinery for bring- 
ing these claims to trial. The Lord Advocate seemed 
to think that he meant to provide machinery for 
actually trying them. It is conceivable that Scottish 
landlords might have a bad time of it, if the County 
Councils were empowered to try their title to shut out 
te public from their lands; but why should the Lord 
Advocate be so alarmed at the notion of giving the County 
Councils a mere right to raise the question? To the same 
confusion of ideas must be attributed his declaration that 
her Majesty’s Government could not agree to matters of 
this kind being placed in the hands of elective bodies. 
There is everything to be said against elective Judges ; 
but we know of no reason why there should not be 
elective Prosecutors. On the contrary, it is a most 
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natural office for the County Councils to perform Th 
or n. The 
are the representatives of the ratepayers, and it jg th 
ratepayers who are injured by the closing of a foot, ath, 
It is really a much simpler thing to give the County Cane 
the power of prosecuting, than, as was proposed last e 
to vest it in the Sheriff of the county on the application of 
two or three of the inhabitants. A provision of this Intter 
kind has a whiff of the aggrieved parishioner about it and 
the application might be prompted by a desire of givin 
annoyance. The County Council would be under - 
such temptation. The expense of a suit would impose 
a very real check on those who have to raise the 
money, and unless the alleged infringement of a right. 
of-way were tolerably clear, they would not be likely to 
resist it before a Court of Law. A third reason urged 
against the motion was that landowners who now throy 
open their lands to the public, would close them rather 
than run the risk of creating a right-of-way. But wh 
should rights-of-way be more easily created if the Count 
Councils were the prosecutors than if the duty were left to 
individuals? The motion did not propose to alter the 
method in which these cases are tried. Where they are 
now tried by a Judge, they would be tried by a Judge 
still; where they are now tried by a jury, they would be 
tried by a jury still. The only difference would be 
that whenever there seemed fair cause for asserting a 
right-of-way, there would be an authority capable of 
asserting it. What would ordinarily happen would be, that 
a ratepayer who conceived himself injured by the denial 
of a right-of-way would apply to the County Council ; that 
the County Council would refer the application to their 
solicitor ; that the solicitor would invite the claimant to 
state on what evidence his case rested, and would then 
report to the Council whether the primd-facie case was 
strong enough to make an action advisable. There is nothing 
in this process to terrify a landowner who has a good case, 
He ought rather to be glad that he has the rates to look 
to for his costs, in the event of judgment going in his 
favour. We should expect that if the County Councils 
erred at all in the matter, it would be on the side of 
requiring too much evidenée rather than of being content 
with too little. The knowledge that the rates would bear 
the cost of the prosecution would make applications 
numerous; but the knowledge that the rates would also 
bear the cost of the defence, supposing that the decision 
went against the claim, would dispose the Council to 
subject these numerous applications to a very rigorous 
scrutiny. 

We are sorry that the Government opposed the motion, 
because it encourages the notion that their sympathies 
are with the landowners as against the community. The 
Lord Advocate declared, it is true, that it is of the essence 
of Conservatism that popular rights and privileges of 
this kind should be protected. They are, he thinks, of 
the utmost value and the most sacred character. But fine 
words about their value and sanctity are of very little use 
if the process of defending them is extremely costly, and 
there is no public authority to bear the burden. We 
could wish that the Lord Advocate had been less im- 
pressed with the importance of rights-of-way, and 
more ready to provide an improved method of asserting 
them. At present they depend for their recognition 
on the accident of there being sufficient money within 
reach to institute the necessary proceedings in vindication 
of them. We suppose that the Government were anxious 
not to offend the landowning interest unnecessarily. In 
that case, we can but wonder at the extraordinary short- 
sightedness of landowners. If they were wise, they would 
lynch any one of their number who shut up a footpath. 
It is one of a class of acts which excites a really 
dangerous irritation, since it irritates men who have 
no sympathy with the Radical attack upon the owners 
of land, and who, if those owners were only wise, would 
be always ready to take their part. In these days, when 
population is increasing and land becoming more and 
more enclosed, great proprietors are sometimes, and might 
be always, the natural protectors of open spaces. When, 
instead of this, they constitute themselves the assailants 
of open spaces, and insist on continually enlarging the 
area from which the community is excluded, they become 
their own worst enemies. If there were no other reason 
for giving effect to Mr. Buchanan’s resolution, we should 
advocate it in the interest of the very class at which it is 
apparently aimed. 
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Pe cece 
THE CHARM OF MISS AUSTEN. 

R. GOLDWIN SMITH has added another to the noi 
M inconsiderable roll of eminent men who have found 
their delight in Miss Austen. His little book upon her just 

ablished by Walter Scott in the series on i Great Writers,” 
vited by Professor Eric S. Robertson, is certainly a fascinating 

« to those who already know her and love her well ; and 

we have little doubt that it will prove also a fascinating book 
to those who have still to make her acquaintance. Every one 
knows how enthusiastically her six novels were admired by 
Sir Walter Scott, by Sydney Smith, by Lord Macaulay, by 
George Eliot, by Walter Bagehot, and almost all the finest 
judges of delicate literary workmanship. Mr. Goldwin Smith 
roves himself to be one of the finest of these judges of 
delicate literary workmanship, though we protest against his 
view that Sir Walter Elliot’s empty family pride and Lady 
Catherine de Burgh’s ill-bred insolence of station are over- 
done. That only means, we take it, that they would be less 
natural and credible now than they were in Miss Austen’s 
time, which is true; but it is equally true that a good many 
other social features of that day,—for example, Mr. Collins’s 
clerical servility, and Mrs. Jennings’s unashamed vulgarity,— 
would be less natural and credible now than in Miss 
Austen’s time. But, on the whole, Mr. Goldwin Smith is as 
fine a critic of Miss Austen’s slight imperfections as he is 
of her manifold perfections. He is more trustworthy, for 
instance, than Lord Macaulay, for he rightly denies to Miss 
Austen’s men anything like the exquisite truth and finish 
which he finds in her women. Admirable as are many of her 
pictures of men, there are not a few very vaguely and 
indistinctly outlined,—Edward Ferrars, for example, and 
Edmund Bertram. If now and then Mr. Goldwin Smith says 
a word that is perhaps too depreciating, he is generally as sure 
in detecting a flaw as in signalising a success. And he does 
not get into ecstasies, but shows all the fine sense and 
moderation, which Miss Austen herself evinced in so high a 
degree, in the zest with which he brings out her almost in- 
exhaustible humour, and the keenness of vision with which he 
discriminates her marvellously vivid, but more or less softened 
and subdued, realism. 
However, the chief interest in this fresh delineation of Miss 
Austen’s wonderful literary power is the light it throws on 
the question of the secret of her charm for the few, and her 
want of charm for the many,—for it cannot be denied that 
for a very considerable number of remarkably able men, Miss 
Austen wields no spell at all, though for those over whom she 
does wield a spell, she wields a spell of quite curious force. 
We believe that the secret both of her great charm for 
those whom she does charm, and of her complete failure 
to fascinate a large class of able men, is in the fineness,— 
and, indeed, we may say, the reduced scale,—of her exquisite 
pictures. It is not everybody who can appreciate the minia- 
ture; it is not everybody who can see life at all through 
a minifying instead of a magnifying medium. On the 
other hand, to those who can, there is a peculiar attraction 
in such life. You can get a glimpse of what it was in 
Sir Walter Scott’s remark: “The big bow-wow strain I can 
do myself, like any one now going; but the exquisite touch 
which renders ordinary commonplace things and characters 
interesting from the truth of the description and the sentiment, 
is denied to me.” That just hits the mark where it makes 
Scott disparage his own “ big bow-wow strain,”—in other words, 
the deep passions and eager ambitions which really filled his 
own imagination,—but it misses the mark when he supposes 
himself unable to touch off the truth and sentiment of common- 
place situations, for no one could do it better than Scott, where 
the truth and sentiment of commonplace things was of a plain 
masculine type, like the interest of Jeanie Deans in her home, 
in her cows, and her dairy, or of Dinmont in his farm, or of 
the canny innkeeeper, Neale Blane, in keeping well with 
Covenanters and Royalists alike. But what Scott really 
meant that he could not do, and that Jane Austen could do, 
was so to epitomise and yet delineate pride and meanness 
and vulgarity and selfishness, and the like, as to give in one 
and the same sentence a glimpse of the reality and yet of the 
amusingness of life, to reduce its scale while really multi- 
plying its humours. No one does this like Miss Austen. Sir 
Walter Scott and Fielding and Dickens and Thackeray and 
George Eliot all need considerable space for their pictures ; and 
when you have got them, even the least literary eye can see 


that the scale of drawing is by no means harmonious through- 

out ; that some passions are life-size, and others hastily indi- 

cated by a line here and a line there ; that some characters are 

slightly exaggerated, and others hardly made visible at all; 

and that while the imagination is roused and exalted by some 

scenes, there are others which, though necessary to the story, 

are not additions to its charm. But with Miss Austen this is 

hardly ever so. No drawing so delicate and yet so artistic 
has been seen in English literature. It is a selection of 
all that is most superficially interesting in human life, 

of all that is most easily appreciated without going very 
deep, and an exclusion of all that it takes real wear 
and tear of spirit to enter thoroughly into. That was 
what made its singular charm to men like Sir Walter 
Scott and Sydney Smith, and Lord Macaulay and Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, who have wanted rest and entertainment 
when they turned to fiction, rather than new labour. And 
that is what renders Miss Austen caviare to the great majority 
of men, who want, not rest and entertainment, but new éxcite- 
ment, new stimulus. ‘“ What should I do,” says Miss Austen 
to a contemporary, “ with your strong, vigorous sketches full 
of variety and glow? How could I possibly join them on to 
the little bit (two inches wide) of ivory on which I work with 
so fine a brush as produces little effect after much labour?” 
In that minute scale and high finish we have the secret, in our 
opinion, both of the delight that is felt in Miss Austen ‘by the 
few, and the indifference felt for her by the many. In order 
to work on that little bit of ivory with any effect, she had to 
select only what could be given without broad or strong 
touches; she had to select just what interested and amused 
herself, and that was not either the most substantial or the 
most tragic or the most impressive or the most representa- 
tive parts of human life, but was just what chiefly excited 
the interest of a lively and humorous woman who lived her 
life amongst the rural gentry of the Southern Counties in the 
time of the great war at the beginning of the century. It 
was hardly possible to find a finer sieve, a more effective 
strainer for artistic material, than such a mind as this, and 
the result was something exquisitely interesting and attrac- 
tive to those who liked the fastidious selection of social 
elements which such a mind instinctively made for itself, and 
intolerably uninteresting and unattractive to those who loved 
to brood over the larger enterprises, the deeper passions, the 
weightier responsibilities, the more massive interests at which 
Miss Austen hardly glanced except to convince herself that 
she must leave them to the care of others. The many states- 
men and thinkers, and the many humorous women who love 
Miss Austen’s books, love them because they find in them a 
social world like enough to the real world to be for the time 
eagerly lived in, and yet one relieved of the bitterest elements 
and infinitely more entertaining than the real world, a world 
which rivets the attention without wearying it, and makes 
life appear far less dreary and burdensome, though also far 
less laborious, eager, and anxious, than it really is. This is the 
true charm of Miss Austen to those who love her, and the true 
source of indifference to those who do not. The former want 
a lively social picture in which they will be constantly amused 
and interested, and never required to attempt any great 
stretch of their powers of sympathy and imagination, one 
in contemplating which they can constantly laugh at the 
pompous self-importance of some men and the frank selfish- 
ness of others, without grappling too closely with any of 
the great problems of duty, or any of the great mysteries 
and paradoxes of faith. The anti-Austenites, on the other 
hand, want something very different in literature from 
this. The lively superticies of life is nothing to them in a 
mere literary mirror; they like to study it at the original 
sources among the smiles and frowns and flying shafts 
of actual society. When they take the trouble to read 
a book at all, they want something that excites and 
awakens them, that makes a kind of impression which 
even the most lively society could not provide, but which 
they might remember in their dreams. Miss Austen’s fine 
feminine sieve sifts away all that has most interest for such 
men, and leaves nothing but the aroma of society without the 
actual interest of personal relations. The delicate touches that 
the miniature preserves are interesting enough to men of this 
kind, if they see them in living eyes and on living lips; but 
when they are registered only in the fine strokes of the literary 





miniature, they do not affect them. They expect literature to 
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reveal something beyond even the best and most delicately 
sifted experience of ordinary life; they expect it either to stir 
them to the very depths and electrify them, or to present 
them with some new mass of facts not otherwise attainable ; 
and the delicate literary miniature painting answers neither 
purpose. But for those who like nothing better than to live 
by imagination alone among just such figures as would bore 
them if they were in the flesh, but only delight them in the 
delicately conceived field of a refined and vivid artist’s canvas, 
Miss Austen’s novels are the most perfectly amusing in the 
world. There is absolutely no sfrain in them, nothing but 
the lightest tracing of the characteristic vanities, self- 
deceptions, follies, and weaknesses, as well as shrewdnesses 
and wit, of human life, so delineated as to make them all 
alike seem even less important than they really are; and yet 
they secure all, and more than all, the charms of society to 
those who do not care to be themselves actors in the society 
they observe. If the Lady of Shalott had had Miss Austen’s 
pictures before her, she would perhaps have been satisfied 
without plunging into the stream of real life; for no magic 
mirror ever reflected so much of it that amuses, and so little 
that heats and excites the soul to thirst after and taste the 
reality. In Miss Austen’s world we are content to live as 
mere observers, while most of the great novelists of Europe 
succeed in agitating the heart and stimulating the instincts 
which lead to passion or action. 





COAL COMFORT. 

se : aor opinion,” as it is called—that is, the favour or 

disfavour of those who know nothing about the matter— 
will not matter greatly to the miners now or recently on strike. 
They are too numerous and too separate to be influenced by 
the community, and are, besides, too strongly possessed with 
the peculiar pride of experts. They understand their peculiar 
and highly burdensome labour, and the ablest of their critics 
do not. They would probably ask Mr. Goschen, if he gave an 
opinion on their struggle, whether he had ever wielded a pick, 
and regard Mr. Herbert Spencer with scorn, as a man who 
had never been a hundred yards below bank. That professional 
pride is a defence to them, as it is to sailors, and on this 
occasion is peculiarly required, for it is certain that most men 
and all women of the sunlit world are decidedly against 
them. The men cannot like the interruption to their trades, 
and the women feel keenly the discomfort which every rise in 
the price of coal produces in every house not occupied by the 
very rich. It is as bad as a rise in the price of bread, and acts 
as directly in reducing the family’s spare cash. To the millions 
of working women, indeed, it is a veritable misfortune. They 
are compelled, by want alike of capital and of room for storage, 
to purchase coal by the hundredweight or less, and the rise of 
price caused by such an event as a strike, comes home to them 
with startling suddenness and severity. In St. John’s Wood, 
for example, on Saturday, the very day of the strike, coal was 
being hawked about on carts in minute quantities at the rate of 
2s. a hundredweight, and in sacks at 1s. 4d. the hundredweight, 
that is, the price, still only 27s. a ton for large buyers, had 
risen to 40s. a ton for the extremely poor, with the additional 
encouragement that it would next week be higher still. There 
is no avoiding the increase, for the coal literally cannot be stored 
in larger quantities—the English poor have not learned, and 
probably, from their strong individualism and dislike to be 
“spied upon,” will never learn, the secret of combination in 
distribution—and the amount consumed can hardly be re- 
duced. Goal even now is hardly burned by the poorer work- 
people of London for pleasure, and they already burn only the 
minimum which will suffice with their unscientific grates for 
cooking. It is true they spare the fuel in a wonderful way, 
putting it on in handfuls, and being wise in many little arts 
for preventing quick combustion ; but still, they cannot cook 
without heat, and a very poor family indeed will burn nearly 
a hundredweight a week, and feel the sixpence added to its 
price, for no reason, as they think, except the dealers’ greed, 
as we should feel a new income-tax of sixpence in the 
pound. Coal, when really dear, is the next item to rent, 
and, like rent, is a direct tax to be paid for on the spot, and in 
silver. As we rise in the middle class, the suffering becomes 
less, but we do not know that the exasperation does. Coal is 
one of the economies of all good housewives. They watch its 
price as they watch the price of meat or milk ; and the moment 
it wanders far from the traditional guinea a ton, which in their 





. 

eyes is the “ natural ” price of coal, they begin cutti i 
fires, and making servants and children monnal br pe 
animadversions on the smallest waste. They count % ttlee 
though not handfuls. The extra price is probably al he 
price of five tons extra a year, but they feel someh 45 


were sinful to pay it, and if sparing can help them, t ai as if it 


will not do it. They feel a sense of resentment altonether "2 
of proportion to their loss, and due, we believe, to the fact en 


they have in their minds about coal, as they have about bread 
and in a less degree about meat, a traditional standard whi h 
they feel it an oppression to depart from widely. Philanthrop 

is in the very air of London; but you will never hear J 
housewife say even a tolerant word of coalminers who strike 
or discuss the great coal middlemen without a trace of - ; 
feeling sometimes shown about butchers, that they are not . 
much tradesmen seeking a living, and bound to secure a profit 
on their capital, as extortioners preying on a powerless com. 
munity. 


It would be odd that, in presence of a feeling so intense and 
so widespread, a more determined effort should not have been 
made to economise the consumption of coal, were it not that 
in this matter the housewives are nearly powerless. They do 
not build the houses, or provide the grates, or know with any. 
thing like accuracy why one fireplace burns coal so fast, and 
another does not. Most of them pass their lives, for instance, 
quite unaware why a bedroom fire, perhaps fifteen feet from 
the outlet of the chimney, burns so much less coal than 
the dining-room fire, perhaps forty feet from the same point, 
They hear of high factory chimneys, but never remember 
that the first object of the height is to intensify draught, 
They despair from the beginning of saving the coal except 
by lessening the flames, which their men and their servants 
silently resist, and accept their chimneys, the grand cansge 
of waste, as they accept their roofs or skies. They have, too, 
one argument on their side. A real reform in the heating of 
houses would be a most difficult and costly thing to accomplish 
without rebuilding. It could be done, we believe, in one of 
two ways, and both are intolerably obnoxious to the ordinary 
British mind. One is the much-discussed Continental way of 
substituting close stoves for open fireplaces; but this to most 
Englishmen destroys half the amenity of home, while it 
has not the advantage, which summer heat has, of diffusing 
warmth equally through the room. To be warmed by a 
German or French stove, you must be near it, and there 
is no adequate return for the loss of the pleasant ap. 
pearance of the blazing grate, which suggests warmth even 
if, as often happens, it does not give it. The other, and, 
we are told, the much better method, may be called the Poor. 
house way, and consists in abandoning stoves and grates 
together, and indeed chimneys except as ventilators, and 
warming the house entirely through hot-water pipes. We are 
told that a very small furnace properly built with a scientific 
boiler will keep up the necessary supply, at a cost for coal 
enormously less than that of grates, while the extreme incon- 
venience and loss of labour involved in carrying coal upstairs, 
the dirt which irritates housemaids, and the carbonic gas 
which destroys bindings, are all alike avoided. It is 
not even necessary that there should be a furnace for 
each house, for the pipes can be run through a whole block, 
and the supply regulated in each room by its inmates almost 
as accurately as the supply of gaslight. There would then be 
only one necessary fire in each house, that for cooking, and 
even this might, if we were resolute, be dispensed with, gas 
doing all that portion of the work. This determined reform, 
the only complete one yet suggested, would, however, in- 
volve extensive rebuilding and considerable original outlay, all 
paid to the distrusted caste of plumbers—who are, however, 
it is said, improving at last—and would require long experience 
to remove the prejudice, quite unfounded if the pipes are pro- 
perly placed, that such a scheme must greatly increase the 
danger from fire. A notion that any hot-water or hot-air 
system must “ desiccate ” the house, has got into the popular 
mind, and is thus far true, that as wood will dry when 
exposed to heat, the original arrangement of the pipes 
requires scientific care. The domestic consumption of coal 
could, however, be reduced in this way; and if ever coal rises 
to 60s. a ton, as some economists have predicted, it will be. 
The alternative will be to live as many German and Swiss 
families live, with one fire for cooking, and no other effective 
source of warmth at all. Health can be preserved in a climate 
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like ours by proper clothing and exercise—the clothing to in- 
clude acovering for the head—and as to comfort, we must just 
resolve to do without it. 

There is little, we fancy, to be hoped from any fuel other 
than coal. The man who could invent one would make a 
fortune beyond the dreams of avarice, and we believe the 
efforts are never intermitted ; but very little has come of them. 
Wood is a perfect substitute, but it costs more than coal, and 
if it came back into general consumption, the price would either 

up till the fuel was generally useless, or the supply would 
guddenly come to an end. We are consuming the forests of 
+he world as it is at a fearful pace, and democracy has not the 
self-restraint or steadiness of purpose to replant them. Gas 
is only coal in another form, and iu spite of the splendid 
inventiveness applied to its use as fuel, it is not, we are assured, 
a cheaper form, though it has the advantage of involving no 
waste either of time or material. As for the compositions of 
all kinds offered in the market, none of them really succeed. 
Firebricks reduce consumption very little, and asbestos is a 
costly article, besides requiring rather intense heat immediately 
applied to it. It does for gas stoves, but not well for ordinary 
grates. Poor people say the best substitutes for coals are 
briquettes—we are a little doubtful of the spelling—small 
bricks made of coal-dust cemented with pitch; but they 
are sometimes maddeningly slow in lighting, and they 
are, after all, coal in another form, and would go up 
jn price as coal itself increased. It is, indeed, difficult 
even to think of a substance which could replace coal, 
except perhaps petroleum, as fuel, and that would demand 
extensive and costly substitutes for our grates, and perhaps 
increase very considerably the risk of fire. Petroleum can be 
made. perfectly safe in covered stoves, but it requires great 
care in storage. It is cold comfort to offer to the housewives 
of England, but we fear the true alternatives before them, 
should a coal-famine ever be produced by miners’ discontent, 
is to introduce hot-water pipes, or to pay the new demand. 





INSURRECTION AND OUTRAGE. 
T is difficult for the Unionist Party to understand the 
change that has come over the minds of many of their 
opponents with regard to questions which they thought well 
above the high-water mark of political ebb and flow. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s fine and temperate speech of Tuesday, March 
11th, urging that the question at this moment to be decided 
is not: Would the need of Home-rule justify insurrection ?— 
but: Would that need justify outrage ?—gathers up the hopes 
.and disappointments of many persons who may have very little 
definite opinion as to the strictly political matter at all. Men 
and women whose sympathies, if the Home-rule movement had 
already taken the shape of civil war, might have been on the 
side of some gallant Irish soldier wounded at the head of his 
band, would yet, we should have thought, have been unable to 
look on the deeds that have been done on the Irish side with- 
out abhorrence. But we have to discover, explain it how we 
will, that not only do people in general now take a different 
view of the guilt of insurrection from what they did, but 
also that they have learnt to look with indulgence on what is a 
different matter,—the endeavour, as it were, to get insurrection 
done cheap, and to keep its licence without its responsibilities. 
It is only the last issue we would raise now. We allow that, 
rightly or wrongly, the sympathies of the world have gone 
over from the side of those who wish to keep the unity of the 
group to the side of those who wish to change it, and without 
conceding that the sympathies of the world can never go 
wrong, we do not propose here to examine that vast ques- 
tion. We see everywhere that the centrifugal force is at 
some advantage in the opinion of the day, and we do not 
now go behind that concession. Still it remains to ask: Does 
sympathy with a resolve tested by willingness to endure, 
commit us to sympathy with that same resolve when it is 
tested only by the willingness to inflict, suffering ? It is strange 
to reflect that the emphatic No with which all writers and most 
readers of the Spectator would answer it, is not the only con- 

ceivable answer that would be given by good men. 

It is not possible for our generation to minimise the horrors 
of war. We have all, through the medium of the electric 
telegraph and the special correspondent, been forced, as it 
were, to survey the scene of a recent victory and realise its 
price. Nothing like this, we fully concede, has been endured 


hideous, so enduring, and so pregnant for posterity as any 

movement in the minds of good men which should confuse the 

difference of peace and war. What prevents war from being 

unmixed evil is that it is a vast and obvious evil. The responsi- 

bility for originating it has, indeed, been incurred with criminal 

levity, as well as with many other sorts of guilt; but still, we 

may rest assured that only those will plunge their country into 

war without serious reflection who are incapable of any serious 

reflection whatever. The perils and the sufferings of warfare 

are a winnowing-fan, whereby, in the harvest of a nation’s life, 

the chaff is severed from the grain. All that opposes the 

unity of a nation has hitherto had to face these perils and 

these sufferings; every impulse towards a national schism has 

been tested in this flame; and though we are not prepared to 

concede that all which it spares is pure gold, we should fully 
allow that nothing which has stood that test can be wholly 
base. But allow that whatever justifies war justifies any kind 
of violence, and that test is swept away. When men have 
given up the belief that the alternative to war is peace, and 
hold that they may cease to be citizens before they begin to 
be soldiers, they have turned their back on the virtues 
of peace and war at once. Those who seek the protec- 
tion of laws they have defied and continue to defy, who 
demand shelter from the institutions from which they have 
withdrawn allegiance, and which they are labouring to 
subvert, are untrue to every principle of political integrity. 
Their creed throws a loose rein on the neck of spite, of 
revenge, of cruelty ; but it issues no summons to courage or 
endurance ; it undermines at once the spirit of honour and of 
humanity; and while it slackens peace to the requirements of 
the brigand, it cheapens war to the scope of the coward. It 
is no political question whether we are to make a place in our 
sympathies for those who preach such a creed. It isa political 
question whether any party or division in a State shall say : 
‘ We will have none of your protection, as you shall have none 
of our loyalty.’ We must learn much before we can condemn 
men who have taken such a step,—much also before we can 
acquit them. But we need know no more than that they 
would sever the rights from the perils of belligerents, in order 
to be sure that they are foes at once to that which buttresses 
the life of a nation, and that which makes the lives of in- 
dividuals prosperous, merciful, and just. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


HOME-RULE AND IRISH COMPETITION WITH 
ENGLISH LABOUR. 

[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ Spectator.” | 
S1r,—Referring to your article on the Unionist defeat at 
North St. Pancras, and to Mr. J. J. Murphy’s letter in the 
Spectator of March 15th, I write to say that a Home-rule 
working man, in discussing the chances of the Stoke-on-Trent 
election with me the other day, began complaining of Irishmen 
coming over here and working under price. I did not see the fall 
bearing of his remarks at first, but on mentioning them toa 
Unionist neighbour of his, he said, laughing : “ Oh! that’s the 
common opinion, ‘Give them Home-rule, and they'll stay at 
home, and won’t bring down our wages.’ However, I always say, 
‘Irishmen will come across if there’s more money to be made 
here, and, Home-rule or not, Ireland won’t be as rich as 
England just yet.’” If this is the “common opinion” of an 
almost wholly working-class constituency, some effort ought 
to be made to reply to it—I am, Sir, &c., F. E. C. 








PAROCHIAL ORGANISATION. 
(To tHe Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 
S1r,—May I address you in a few words on the subject of 
local government in country places, @ propos of your article 
on the Bill just announced. My excuse is that ever since 1879, 
when I wrote for Mr. J. Morley an article in the Fortnightly 
Review on “The Decay of Self-Government in Villages,” I 
have been working in season and out of season, in public and 
in private, and until lately single-handed, to bring this reform 
about,—Hos ego versiculos. Now my object is to sketch the 
outlines of a scheme which would be perfectly easy to carry 
out, would satisfy rural opinion, would restore all that was 
good in our old English rural life, and would meet all reason- 





in Parnellite Ireland. But no war would bring about evils so 


able objections,—such, for instance, as those in your article. I 
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write as one who lives in the house that is to be remodelled, 
and not as those who look into it through the windows. 

First, let there be a Village Council, the number of members 
being proportionate to size, elected and framed upon the 
model of small Town Councils.. Let these be their duties :— 
(a.) The duties now performed by Vestries and Overseers, 
who should forthwith be disestablished, except for ecclesiastical 
purposes. (b.) The duties now performed by Guardians and 
Waywardens, except those for which these Boards were created, 
and which belong naturally to the district,—i.e., Poor-Law and 
roads. These would be, mainly, sanitation, school attendance, 
allotments. (c.) Such general duties as belong to Town 
Councils,—e.g., lighting, paving, &c. 

Second, it is essential that each separate village should have 
its Council, though rectification of boundaries would here and 
there be necessary, as also the formation of new villages. It 
is nothing but ignorant pedantry to destroy a single existing 
separate village. Around Islip are four small villages (under 
two hundred inhabitants), in every one of which I know 
there are at least six men—squires, parsons, churchwardens, 
guardians, farmers—of a position to serve on a Council which 
need not consist of more than three members. And then there 
are the working men, and—the women. 

Thirdly, to set up Village Councils without control would be 
madness, as your article indicates. Let them, therefore, be 
under the supervision of the County Council, which should 
have the usual powers of inspection, audit, and appeal. Thus, 
if, say, school attendance was not satisfactory, the county 
would be empowered to step in and enforce it. Again, there 
would be no possibility of a Village Council, carried away 
perhaps by a fit of passion, burdening the rates with the costs 
of a lawsuit, without the permission of the County authority, 
which would play the part of arbitrator as well. Voila tout !— 
T am, Sir, &e., 


Islip Rectory, March 17th. T. W. Fow te. 


DR. MARTINEAU AND THE UNIVERSITY HALL 

CIRCULAR. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’ ] 
S1r,—The passage which you cite from the University Hall 
Appeal would be fairly open to your criticism, if it contained 
nothing to qualify the phrases on which you lay stress, and 
used those phrases in the sense which you give to them. I 
admit with regret that it allows of your interpretation, and in 
the present looseness of theological conception, is not unlikely 
to receive it. But I submit that it is consistent with another, 
involving the very truth which you suppose it to deny. It 
says: “God is manifest, not in miracle or special revela- 
tion, but in law and in the ever-widening experience of the 
conscience ; not in the arbitrary selection of individuals or 
mations as special channels of grace, but in the free 
communication of himself, through the life of reason and 
the spirit, and, under lower or higher forms of faith, to 
all his creatures.” In the first of these antitheses, “‘ Not in 
miracle, but in law,” reference is evidently made to the 
physical order of Nature; and in the second, “ Not by special 
revelation, but in the ever-widening experience of the con- 
science,” reference is made to the provision in human con- 
sciousness for spiritual apprehension. The one looks for 
God’s field of self-revelation in the natural world; the other, 
in the moral world; and the same thing is said of both,—viz., 
that the revelation takes place, not only without breach in the 
constitution of either, but in virtue of the constitution of 
both. And when “special revelation” is opposed to the “ ex- 
perience of the conscience,” it evidently means revelation, 
foreign and external to the conscience, given as an exceptional 
privilege at the cost of the natural and moral order, like the 
Law launched upon a stiff-necked race on the lightnings and 
thunder of Sinai. The word “special” is used in the sense of 
“non-moral:” and the thing denied is not the revelation, but 
this specialty. 

This second antithesis is repeated, with the expression 
varied, in the next clause, “ Not in the arbitrary selection of 
individuals or nations as special channels of grace, but in the 
free communication of himself, through the life of reason and 
the spirit, and under lower or higher forms of faith, to all his 
creatures.” What is the theory here disclaimed? Plainly, the 
idea that the “grace ” which gives us peace with God is some- 
thing magical, not homogeneous with the life of our own spirit, 


but needing to be begged or borrowed from trustees (priests or | S'r, Xc., 





LL 


rites) of another system of things. And what is the faith 
approved instead? That in all of us God’s free spirit appeals 
to our free spirit to love what he loves, and shrink from 
the sin against which he warns; and that in proportion as 
we listen and yield, we shall more nearly see him as he jg 
and grow into his likeness. This witness of his spirit 
with our spirit is that which makes all of us children of God 
and is the supernatural feature in the life of man, laying him 
open to the revealing touch of the Supreme Inspirer. But does 
this universality of function prevent it from being “special” in 
degreeP On the contrary, its variation in degree is precisely 
the provision for its energy in all; for it is ever the higher 
soul that lifts the next below, and turns its better love from 
potential to actual ; so that the spirit of God passes through 
an indefinite hierarchy of human ranks to its purest intensity 
in the Prince of Saints. There is, therefore, no doubt thrown 
upon the “specialty” of revelation to each recipient, provided 
you let its flash reflect itself on other hearts, and open there 
also the passages of diviner life: or upon its “ uniqueness,” 
provided you mean, not “what never can appear again,” but 
only “ what never was known to appear before.” If any one 
charged this doctrine with providing too much revelation, I 
could understand him: but to treat it as providing too little, 
and even negativing it in toto, appears to me an extraordinary 
nistake. 

Having said thus much in regard to the particular point at 
which your criticism touches me, I leave to more competent 
interpreters of the proposed experiment the general defence 
of its circular of appeal, and the further exposition of its 
design.—I am, Sir, &c., 

March 19th. JAMES MARTINEAU. 

[We are delighted to receive Dr. Martineau’s disclaimer of 
what we still regard as the more natural interpretation of the 


circular, especially considering that it ignores altogether the ,; 


faith in human immortality, without the supplementary light 
of which on the meaning of the word “person,” Theism is very 
apt to take a purely abstract and unreal form.—ED. Spectator. | 





THE DONEGAL PEASANTRY. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—After many years spent in charge of a rural parish in 
England, I have come to live in Donegal, and been thrown a 
good deal among the Celtic peasantry of that remote part of 
Treland. I have found them a civil, kindly people, and though 
they have not English. ideas about truth, law and order, and 
the guilt of murder, they are fairly peaceable and honest, and: 
I cannot believe that, if left to themselves, they would willingly 
injure any one. They are, however, extremely clannish. “ One 
might as well die,” a man said to me, “as be out of the fashion,” 
and the fashion here is always set by the priests, to whom 
they are devoted to an incredible degree. This is the most 
remarkable peculiarity of the Irish Roman Catholics ; there is 
nothing like it in Europe, I am certain. I can give a recent 
and striking instance. The people here are poor, or at least 
live much more poorly than English labourers; they set a high 
value on money, and are most unwilling to part with it. Yet 
when the Bishop lately ordered a collection for the Tenants’ 
Defence Fund, they have already given him £1,017. 

The poor parishes on the North Coast contributed most 
largely. Gweedore gave £50 14s., and Falcarragh £57,—and 
this, as the Bishop notes, in addition to large previous sub- 
scriptions to the expenses consequent on Mr. Martin’s murder. 
This fund is to help the ‘“ Plan of Campaign” now going on 
on three estates in the county. Mr. Irving, one of the land- 
lords attacked, can hardly be said to belong to the English 
garrison, as he is of an old Celtic family in the district; but 
he is a Protestant. 

I need hardly say that the ignorant voters always follow 
their priest at all elections, and the Bishop thus really 
nominates all our Members of Parliament and Poor-Law 
Guardians. It is only fair to add that few priests are so 
masterful and pugnaciousas Father MacFadden, of Gweedore, 
and that the Bishop is opposed to smuggling and drunkenness, 
the besetting sin of the country. The people seem fairly 
prosperous now, communications are improving, and wonder- 
fully large prices given for tenant-right of farms. It is odd 
that the Queen’s health must not be given at dinners when 
Roman Catholics are present; but the English peasantry, too, 
are apt to fancy that she not only reigns but governs.—I am, 
N. G. B. 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF THE WALDENSES. 
[To tHe Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—In the cause of justice I beg for a short space in your 
valuable columns, while I endeavour to correct a mistake 
made by the reviewer of the late Mr. Bradshaw’s “Collected 
Papers,” which appeared in the Spectator of March 8th. The 
reviewer drew attention to Mr. Bradshaw having discovered 
the six long-lost and long looked-for manuscripts on the 
Waildensian Church, which Sir Samuel Morland placed in the 
Library of Cambridge University in 1658. And he alludes 
specially to one, the “ Nobla Leyczon,” which bears the date of | 
1100 (mil e cent), and says that Mr. Bradshaw, by the aid of a | 
powerful glass, found an erasure before the cent, making the | 





ate : he adds, somewhat needlessly : “‘ Consequently | 
tee, ane ens 4 E : | think them worthy of insertion, a few notes which I have made 


demolishing the argument for the antiquity of the Vaudois | 
and the derivation of their name.” I can say nothing about | 
the truth of the erasure, not having seen the manuscript | 
myself, though Iam inclined to think that Mr. Bradshaw’s glass 
misled him. But as to the antiquity of the Vaudois, any one | 
reading the three chapters on that subject in Léger’s “ Histoire 
des Eglises Evangéliques des Vallées de Piémont ou Vau- 
doises,” will be simply overwhelmed by the weight of evidence 
in their favour. The Vaudois themselves maintain that they 
have handed down unimpaired the pure gospel of our Lord 


Jesus Christ from father to son since the days of the Apostles; | 


but they do not base this assumption on the date of the 


« Nobla Leyezon,” or on the dates of the other manuscripts in | 


the same library. There is abundant evidence from the 
writings of their enemies to prove the fact. I will select a 
very few out of a great many. 

The celebrated monk, Belvedere, who was sent to the Valleys 
by the Pope to inquire into the origin and progress of their 
heresy in 1630, says that “this heresy is too deeply rooted in 
these parts to think of making an end of it, as the Valleys of 
Angrogna have been inhabited by heretics for ever” (ogni 
tempo). The inquisitor Reinier Sacco says: “The Vaudois is 
the most pernicious of all sects, first because she is the oldest 
of all, for some say she has stood from the times of Sylvestus ; 
others give her her origin from the times of the Apostles.” 
Ebérard de Béthune, writing about 1160, says: “Certain 


heretics call themselves Vallenses (from vallis, ‘a valley’), | 


because they dwell in a vale of sorrow.” Bernard de Foncald, 
about 1180, says: “ They were called Vallenses (from vallis 
densa, ‘a shady valley’) because they were enveloped in deep 
and thick darkness.” Strange to say, according to tradition, 
the Val Martino was called in old times Val Ombreuse. 

The Abbot Radulph, of the Monastery of ‘St. Thron in 


Belgium, writing between 1108 and 1136, speaks of a country | 


he was to visit when he crossed the Alps on his way to Rome, 
and describes it as a land “ polluted with an inveterate heresy.” 


I will pass over the time of Claud, Bishop of Turin, whose | 
diocese included the Vaudois Valleys, and conclude with a | 


short extract by Jerome, who writes towards the end of the 


fourth century :—*‘I saw a short time ago that monster, | 


Vigilantius. I would have bound that madman by passages of 


holy writ, as Hippocrates advises to confine maniacs with | 


bonds; but he has departed, he has hurried away, he has 
escaped, and from the space between the Alps where Cottus 


reigned and the waves of the Adriatic, his cries have reached | 
me. QO, infamous! he has found even amongst the Bishops | 
accomplices of his wickedness.” Could a stronger proof exist, | 
not only of the antiquity of the Vaudois, but of their existence | 
I would udd that the copy of the | 


in the fourth century ? 
“ Nobla Leyezon ” in the Cambridge University is not the only 
authentic one existing. The historian Léger placed another 
in the library at Geneva.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CHARLOTTE E, WAINWRIGHT. 

Christ Church Vicarage, Blackpool, March 11th. 

[We fail to see any mistake in the article on the late Mr. 
Bradshaw’s “Collected Papers.” If, as Bradshaw alleged, he 
discovered the date of the “Nobla Leycon” to be 1400 
instead of 1100, it would seem that this clearly demolished 
the argument arising from the date in question for the 
antiquity of the Vaudois and the derivation of their name. 
This discovery was given to the world as far back as 1862; it 
has been frequently quoted, and, so far as the reviewer is aware, 
never contradicted ; and as Mrs. Wainwright has not seen the 
manuscript, it is difficult to accept her suggestion that “ Brad- 
shaw’s glass” misled him. There are an abundance of other 
arguments for the antiquity of the Vaudois and the derivation 


of their name from the valleys, wholly untouched by Bradshaw’s 
discovery, some of them more weighty than any of those 
adduced by Mrs. Wainwright ; indeed, it is not easy to see 
how her quotation from Jerome bears on the question. The 
copies of the “ Nobla Leycon” of Cambridge and Geneva are 
not the only two existing; one is to be found in the library of 
the University of Dublin; but in Bradshaw’s judgment, the 


| Geneva and Dublin copies are of later date than that of 


Cambridge.—EbD. Spectator. | 





A COMMUNITY OF ROOKS. 


[To tHe EpiTor OF THE “SpEcTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—The article, “On the Verge of Spring,” in the Spectator 
of March 15th, induces me to offer, in the hope that you may 


on a colony of rooks established close to my windows. About 
ten days ago, two rooks arrived, and perched on a large elm, 


| where they rested for some little time. They then started 


separately, circling round and apparently examining various 
| trees, on some of which they would rest for a minute or so, 
| each on his own account. They would then return to the tree 
| on which they originally alighted, caw a good deal, evidently 
| in consultation, rest a while, and then repeat the same process. 
| Occasionally, as soon as they met, after a little cawing, they 
| would go together to the same tree, apparently one as to 
| which one of them had some doubts. From it they in- 
variably went back to their original perch, and had a little 
| consultation before indulging in any further examination. 
| On the second day they decamped. Two days after, a party 
| of six or eight rooks arrived. 1 presume my old friends were 
of the number, and that they had given a satisfactory report 
at head-quarters, for the whole party settled on the tree 
| originally selected by the two; they kept circling round from 

time to time, examining the place generally, but not lighting 
| on the trees as the two had done, but always returning to their 
| own billet to rest and chatter. Next day a large contingent 
arrived, and were greeted with loud cawings by the advanced 

guard, who met them in the air, and apparently gave them 
instructions as to where they were to build, for they at once 
settled down in pairs on the various trees, and next day they 
| commenced to build. One pair settled on a tree very near my 
window; but they evidently did not like the position, so they 
| shifted, with a twig or two, to another tree. The moment 
| they did so, the whole body of rooks rose from every tree 
| round, and, making a terrible uproar, drove them away from 

the tree to which they had moved. Several times the pair 
| essayed a move to the tree which they apparently fancied, but 
| each time with the same result. The whole body of rooks 
| rose, and, with angry cawings, drove them away. That par- 
| ticular tree was either reserved for some couple not yet come 
| from their honeymoon, and not prepared to build, or it was 
considered an undesirable tree, or the corvine pair had offended 
in some particular, and were singled out for punishment. The 
pair next day began to build in the tree near my window on 


| 

| which they had first alighted, and on Sunday morning I 
| noticed that their nest was progressing rapidly. However, 
| on my return from church, I saw with surprise that the nest 
| had been quite demolished, I presume by the other rooks, 
| nota twig left, and one of the builders was sitting hunched up 
| on the place where the nest had been, looking the picture of 
| misery. They have begun to build again in the same spot, 
but I notice that, whereas at first both birds were equally busy 
bringing materials for the nest, now one of them is always on 
| guard over it. Ido not know whether rooks always inspect 
| their building-ground before commencing operations, as I have 
| described, or whether, this rookery being in the town, they 
| consider it desirable to do so, fearing lest the trees may have 
| been weakened in any way since their last visit, or that the 
| erection of new houses around may have made the location 
undesirable for them.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Eastbourne, March 17th. W. H. W. H. 





THE PARLIAMENTARY SESSION. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ } 

Sir,—During the latter part of the last century and the 
former part of the present, Parliament used to meet on Queen 
Charlotte’s birthday, in January, and rise on the King’s 
birthday, on June 4th. 

| Why should not Parliament, as a rule, be summoned to meet 
' for business on the first Tuesday or Thursday after St. Hilary’s 
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Day (January 13th), and rise on the Tuesday or Thursday after 
St. Swithin’s Day (July 15th). Six months of a Parliamentary 
Session is quite long enough for the labours of a legislative 
and deliberative Assembly.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Leslie, N.B. GEORGE WALDEGRAVE LESLIE. 








ART. 


——=<———— 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE. 

THE Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours hangs this 
year seven hundred and ninety-one works. Of this number 
there are several that reach the level of mediocrity. Even 
these one is apt to overlook at first, amid so lavish a display 
of incompetence. Sadly one greets once more the Corner 
in Venice, the other Corner in the Abbey (a little greener 
than ever), the Puss in the Corner, the landscape whose 
sky, the lady whose nose, have been “in” and “ out” so many 
times (the artist can tell you exactly how often), the tragedy 
in still-life, the stippled joke. Many things, most things 
short of stippling, may be borne for the sake of a joke; but a 
joke must have a great deal of “breadth,” to begin with, to 
keep its grimace steadily through that toilsome process. And 
the sad case of the jokeis only one case of the wider problem 
why the art of water-colour, which of all arts depends for its 
successes on swift decision and dexterity of hand, on the amount 
of work that can be put in between the spreading and the drying 
of a wash,—why this art infallibly attracts all the feeble and 
fumbling people who cannot for the life of them either put in 
a thing directly, or leave it alone once it is put in. Why is 
water-colour the chosen art of the amateur and the lady-artist P 
But it is so, and with a niggling method they dauntlessly 
attack subjects whose expression would tax the quickness of a 
detective camera. In No. 187, for instance, Mr. E. H. Corbould, 
R.I., attempts to render the leer of a military visitor whose 
hostess is giving the direction “ Not at home ” to her servant ; 
in No. 530 (“Mischief”), by Mr. G. G. Kilburne, R.1, a 
young person listens behind a curtain to the conversation of 
lovers. Either subject, if it must be painted, requires extreme 
technical skill, whatever be the medium, and most of all in 
the quick, delicate art we are discussing. But it is seldom 
indeed that we find on the walls of the Institute examples of 
that directness without which water-colour must lose a great 
deal of the freshness that makes it a distinct and a first-rate 
art. We do not mean, of course, that there are no other 
qualities to be gained when this first and greatest demand 
made by the material conditions of the art is passed by. We 
need not go further than the work of the President of the 
Society, Sir James Linton, for illustration of what may be 
done by thoroughgoing stippling. He sends three portrait- 
studies of small scale,—‘ Miss Ashbee ” (16), “ Chloris” (373), 
and “ Waiting” (441). They have all the fine draughtsman- 
ship of this artist, and his feeling for depth and richness of 
colour (the fan and dress in No. 373 and the fan and dress in 
No. 441 are good,—the crimson seat in the latter not so good) ; 
and if water-colour were an art, like tapestry, necessarily done 
in little stitches, the technique would be admirable. As it is, 
the labour is appalling. Another artist, Mr. E. J. Gregory, 
from whose extraordinary powers better things might be 
hoped, throws them away on the two microscopical exercises, 
Nos. 302 and 322. The only other portrait-study we need 
notice is the pretty head by Miss Alice Grant, “ Hyacinth” 
(258). 

In pure landscape there is a fair example from Mr. Alfred 
Parsons, “ Bad Barley ” (456),—patches of purple thistles and 
green among the foreground barley, black elms in the back- 
ground. Very delicate in colour and pleasing in composition 
is Mr. Nelson Dawson’s “ Port of Padstow” (80). Mr. Cyrus 
Johnson’s No. 384 deserves notice. Mr. Arthur Severn’s work at 
Brantwood (83 and 375) has a certain scientific conscientious- 
ness in attempting truth of colour, but is not a complete 
artistic success. His “ Breaking Waves ” (174) is the best sea- | 
study here, the action of the waves being well caught. With ' 
it may be mentioned Mr. Goff’s “ Gale at Brighton” (43), a 
clever sketch, and Mr. Ayerst Ingram’s “High Noon near 
Sidmouth, Devon” (558), a rendering of the sea in dazzling 
sunlight. 





In architecture, Mr. Phené Spiers’s sketches are, as usual, | 
bright and workmanlike (49, 59). Mr. John Evans’s work in| 
St. Mark’s, Venice (357, 698), gets something of the gleam of | 


| 


conflicting lights that make it so puzzling and fascinatin, a 
study, but nothing of the depth of shadow and local odin 
Less familiar, and interesting as giving the interior of what 
was once a Pagan temple, is the sketch in the Cathedral of 
Syracuse, by Mr. A. M. Paterson (489). An admirably pic- 
turesque subject is fairly well treated in the “Farmhonse 
Interior in Touraine,” by Mr. C. Maundrell (358); and there is 
a good sketch of the church at Perguet, Finistére, by Mr, 
Leonard Lewis (162). A pleasing sketch by Mr. C.J. Watson 
“Egmond aan Zee” (310), is, without excuse, badly hung, , 

The figure-subjects divide roughly into the humoristic ang 
the sentimental. The leaders of the former group are Mr. 
Charles Green (“The Pickwick Club,” No. 435); Mr. J. ¢. 
Dollman (“ Hawks dinna pike out hawks’ een,” No. 527); Mr. 
F. Dadd (“ Hawks Abroad,” No. 303); and Mr. T. W. Couldery 
(“Sent Out for Punishment,” No. 707). All of these have a 
considerable feeling for the staging of their comedy and for 
the character of their actors, but there is no reason why they 
should be at the trouble of painting in water-colour. Their 
work would be much more effective in black and white. Or 
if it pleases them to have their drawings not “plain,” but 
“coloured,” it would be simpler to adopt the old Rowlandson 
plan of making out the light and shade in pencil or ink, and 
then passing flat tints over the black and white. 

The same criticism applies to the sentimental group, and 
their drama is not quite so good. Mr. Grierson’s “ Poacher” 
(718) is the best work of this class, and he breaks away in his 
“Dancing Lesson” (678), with its successful child’s figure. 
He ought to do better yet. Mr. F. Evans makes a deserving 
attempt at a sailor dancing a hornpipe (625), a thing which, if 
difficult to do, is trebly difficult to paint. Mr. Langley’s 
crockeries, as well as his models, look as if they had taken to 
sitting for their livelihood (397, 741). And for a specimen of 
the thorough-paced marine sentimentalist, for whom the 
harbour-bar is always moaning, commend us to Mr. Weather- 
head. Bad painting ought not to be encouraged to attempt 
to make lifeboat scenes ridiculous (126, 599). 

The picture of a foreign painter, V. Cabianca, ought to be 
named by itself. The title is “ Poor Pussy ” (4938), and the 
scene is at night in the fountain court of a convent. The 
figures of the two nuns stooping over the cat they have 
found, and the light and shade of the picture, are the most 
forcible work in the exhibition. Another work is a curious 
intruder among the homely imaginations of the Institute. We 
mean Mr. Reginald Savage’s “ Legend of Warwick and the 
Dun Cow” (281). It is @ quaint little extravagance, with the 
refreshing qualities of invention and clever drawing. When 
the Institute painter lets his fancy get the better of him, we- 
expect things like Mr. H. J. Stock’s “Sea-Born Venus” (420), 
or Mr. Collingwood’s “ Dorothy’s Dream ” (152). 

Is there any chance for the Institute? Something might be 
done, no doubt, by cutting down the number of exhibits. The 
Society is overwhelmed by its own galleries. Again, some of 
its strongest members have sent the bulk of their work else- 
where, like Messrs. East, Bromley, Yeend King, and Cotman... 
Others, no doubt, are reserving themselves for other exhi- 
bitions. But while its members can produce and hang such a 
constellation of bad work as groups round Miss Emily 
Farmer R.I.’s deplorable “Dance on the Shore” (629), 
things are rather hopeless. We refuse to accept the excuse 
urged in the title of one of these works, “The whispering 


waves were half-asleep ” (630). That is no reason why the- 


painter should be quite asleep. 








BOOKS. 


——<———— 
THE ROOF OF FRANCE.* 


CIVILISATION and English customs need not be always and 
entirely synonymous terms. We are led to make this remark 


| by Miss Betham-Edwards’s astonishment at finding “in the 


houses of rich landed proprietors in Anjou and Berri, brick- 
floored bedrooms, carpetless salons, déjeiner served on the 
bare table,” &c. It is very true: in the most splendid old 
chateaux, the upper rooms and corridors are often floored with 


old shining tiles or bricks; carpets are considered out of 
| keeping in the great salon, with its beautiful parquet ; and it 


is the custom to lay the déjediner on a polished table, like the 








* The Roof of France ; ov, the Causses of the Lozére, By M, Betham-Edwards, 
London; Richard Bentley and Son, 1889, 
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our savage grandfathers. In these and many other 
re ae same ind, the French differ from the English. 
In France, indeed, we may almost venture to say, the nobler 
the name, the simpler the life. Rightly or wrongly, material 
prosperity, luxury of daily living, softness and self-indulgence, 
have not till now been the ideal of the best among French 
ple. That their way of life should be considered a bad 
example to the peasants, seems at first strange ; but the 
difference of ideals explains everything. Miss Betham- 
Edwards’s remarks on the subject give one more proof, if we 
wanted it, of the utterly material spirit of the Revolution, to 
her 80 glorious, great, and good. In her eyes, the Republic 
can do no wrong: she would have all schools laicised, science 
triumphant, France at the feet of men like Gambetta and 
Paul Bert, French society levelled down to that great peasant- 
proprietary whose lives and aims and work she views through 
such rose-coloured spectacles. Other people’s experience 
has been different from hers. The present writer knows 
enough of France to say that the sympathy of “convent- 
bred Frenchwomen ” with “their humbler neighbours in rural 
districts” is not very small, but very great. And as to the 
peasants, we believe that some inquiry into their real circum- 
stances, in Provence, for instance, or a little careful examination 
of their absolutely wretched petite culture in Anjou, would go 
far to counterbalance the bright accounts of their prosperity 
in the Lozére. A recent writer in the Spectator is more practi- 
cally right, we suspect, when he talks of “life-long overwork,” 
“eternal devotion to petty meannesses,” “ persistently sordid 
care,” and shows us how laborious, penurious, stolid, the 
peasant-proprietor is and must be, and how “ the petite culture, 
to succeed, involves the continuous, persistent, resigned over- 
work of the entire family, and not merely of its head.” All 
this is not encouraging as to a peasant-proprietary in England, 
though in Miss Betham-Edwards’s experience—not in that of 
most people, fortunately—the English labourer exists on 9s. a 
week, and “ Christmas doles of beef and flannel petticoats from 
the Hall.” However, we must not linger on these questions. 
France, and England too, are walking quickly in the way that 
Miss Betham-Edwards desires: the ideals of luxury and 
material comfort are already those of the majority in both 
countries; money, carpets and table-cloths are less and less 
found wanting. The possession of these and other things per- 
taining to le confort, is fast proving its claim to be the highest 
ambition of man. 

Having expressed our disagreement with Miss Betham- 
Edwards’s social and political views, we must go on to say with 
what great enjoyment we have followed her wanderings in the 
Lozére. A true lover of France is not surprised to hear of 
any hidden beauty in that land of endless variety; but the 
mountain-barrier of the Cévennes, with its extraordinary lime- 
stone summits, called Les Causses—till now, owing to the great 
difficulty of approach, hardly known to the French themselves 
—seems to carry off the palm for wonder and beauty from any 
other part of France. We do not think it remarkable that in- 
formation about the Causses should have been difficult to obtain. 
The name itself is a local patois name, meaning the limestone 
tops of the mountains; it was not, therefore, likely to be found 
in older geographical books. The region is so wild, so remote, so 
far above and beyond the ordinary world of ordinary people, 
that the inhabitants, the true Caussenards, are almost savage, 
and to this day it is unsafe to go among them without a guide. 
In the winter these high solitudes are covered with many feet 
of snow, and in 1887, having started on her travels too late in 
the summer, Miss Betham-Edwards was obliged to give up 
her visit to the Causses, and to be contented with seeing them 
afar off. But in 1888, with a spirited perseverance delightful 
to read of, suggesting that ‘romance of travel” which is so 
enchanting to the imagination, she succeeded in making her 
way into the very heart of the Causses, though not without a 
good deal of difficulty and some danger. She found the people 
of the Lozére as ideal as their scenery: handsome, obliging, 
intelligent, honest, even disinterested. She cannot help sighing 
over the thought that in a very short time the Lozére, the 
highest ground in France, with its wonderful air, its wonderful 
beauty, and at present its equally wonderful loneliness, will 
become the haunt of thousands of tourists, English as well as 
French ; that great hotels will be built, instead of the charming 
inns that sheltered her; that there will be “tourist-laden 
flotillas” on the Tarn, and waggonettes to the Cité du Diable. 
The traveller who fears these things does well to be sorry: we 








are sorry, too: but it is a rather amusing thought that, by 
publishing such a book as this, one brings the dreaded time a 
great deal nearer. And, after all, from Miss Betham-Edwards’s 
own point of view, it is a good work to bring civilisation, 
carpets, bells, and all the advantages of the Republic, and of 
English example, into these remote and ignorant solitudes. 
We are ourselves afraid that, though the intelligence of the 
Lozériens may increase, their honesty may diminish, and also 
their generous trust in strangers. Begging, now unknown, 
will be born and flourish, as in other tourist-haunted places. 
But all progress has its wrong side. 


The author of this book began her second and successful 
journey to the Causses by steaming down the Rhone from 
Lyons to Avignon, which she found far pleasanter than the 
Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway. Her descriptions 
of Avignon and of Orange are most picturesque and in- 
teresting. Vaucluse she found disappointing; it was hot, 
dusty, and vulgarised. From Nimes, she and her companion 
went on to Le Vigan, here at once finding themselves far from 
the beaten track of tourists ; and yet this charmingly situated 
old town has a distinction of its own; it was the birthplace of 
the gallant Chevalier d’Assas. Still, the travellers were eighty 
miles from St. Enimie, the threshold of the Causses, and there 
seemed at first to be no way of getting there, except by driving 
through a tract of almost desert country. In the end, they 
drove to Millau, in the Aveyron, travelled by railway to 
Mende, and then took their beautiful and adventurous drive 
to St. Enimie. From this strange and lovely little town, 
wedged in among perpendicular cliffs, they descended the 
Tarn in a boat, shooting the rapids in a fashion that would 
alarm most tourists, favoured with glorious weather, and in 
the midst of mountain scenery almost beyond even the author’s 
great descriptive powers. The wildest point of their journey, 
and the strangest experience, was their visit to the marvellous 
dolomite city known as Montpellier-le- Vieux, or the Cité du 
Diable, which literally, Miss Betham-Edwards assures us, was 
only discovered by two French tourists in 1882. The approach 
to the city is as beautiful as itself is strange :— 

“Every minute we obtain grander and wider horizons, the 
three Causses being now in view, their distant sides shining like 
gigantic walls of crystal; deep blue shadows here and there in- 
dicating the verdant clefts and valleys we know of 
Nothing can be softer, more harmonious, more delicate than the 
soft grey tints of the limestone against the pure heaven; every 
bit of rock tapestried with the yellowing box-leaf, or made more 
silvery still with the flowers of the wild lavender...... East, 
west, north, south, the lines of billowy curves in the far distance 
grow vaster, till we come in sight of what seems indeed a colossal 
city towering westward over the horizon; a city well built, girt 
round with battlements, bristling with watch-towers, outlined in 


gold and amethyst upon a faint azure sky. It is our first glimpse 
of Montpellier-le- Vieux.” 


And a near view makes the wonder not much less :— 


“What we deemed citadels, domes, and parapets, prove to be 
the silvery dolomite only: limestone rock thrown into every con- 
ceivable form, the imposing masses blocking the horizon. ..... 
a phantom capital, an eldritch city, whose streets now for the 
first time echo with the sound of human voice and tread.” 


This mysterious freak of Nature, the effect of which we can 
well believe to be more eerie and terrifying than delightful, 
has been entirely created by the action of water, which “has 
gradually, and in the slow process of ages, built up the whole, 
then vanished altogether.” 


It is likely that these new hunting-grounds of the Lozére 
and the Aveyron will soon attain the popularity Miss Betham- 
Edwards has done her best to give them. She is wise in not 
underrating the difficulties to be encountered in these Cook- 
less regions, where even a bold Swiss tourist might find himself 
sometimes at fault. To her own sex she gives a piece of 
advice which evidently strikes her as important, for it is 
repeated twice in the course of the book,—to buy a bonnet and 
travelling dress in Paris, before venturing into untravelled 
parts of France. “An outlandish appearance, sure to excite 
observation, is thus avoided.” 


We have to thank Miss Betham-Edwards for a great deal 
of charming description, eagerly to be read by those who love 
and admire France, in their own way, as cordially as she does, 
and who know well the truth of her words—“ that France, 
excepting Brittany, Normandy, the Pyrenees, the Riviera, 
and the Hotel du Jura, Dijon, is really much less familiar to 
English travellers than Nijni-Novgorod or Jerusalem.” 
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LORD PETERBOROUGH.* 

Mr. STEBBING has done the very best he could for the 
“famous,” the “great” Lord Peterborough. He has stated 
the case as it appeared to him, and on the whole fairly, often 
eloquently, and has deliberately left. his readers to form their 
own opinion. It is not a eulogistic sketch, being shaded 
with many qualifications; but the author has a sneaking 
kindness for a hero who, whatever he might or might not 
have been, was never dull. The difficulty is, that no one can 
say what he was, or tell exactly what he did. The opening 
sentences of the book tell us that for sixty years he was “an 
enigma to his contemporaries,” and that he has remained so 
for a century and a half since. And the reason is plain. 
Nearly every step in his agitated career is a subject of con- 
troversy, not the least of the burning questions being those 
connected with the few months of his military and naval life. 
All he did, or is supposed to have done, came to nothing, and 
the impression produced by the contemplation of his conduct 
‘ from beginning to end is, that he was a man of talent who 
missed being a man of genius because he had little principle 
and less judgment. “A person of great talents, but dashed 
with something restless and capricious, and a sort of person 
which [sic] may give good advice which wise men may 
reasonably refuse to follow,” is Mr. Stebbing’s quotation from 
Swift. “There,” the author adds, “we have his character and 
the whole moral of his career.” Restless he was, and in that 
respect pre-eminently a Man of Action. On his return from 
the Continent, over which he had impetuously wandered, he 
boasted that he had seen more Kings and postillions than any 
one else in Europe. “He can go to any climate,” says his 
friend Pope, “ but can never stayin any.” ‘“ Iremember,” says 
Horace Walpole, “ when I was a boy, hearing that it had been 
a great joke in Queen Anne’s war, that Lord Peterborough 
was galloping about inquiring for his army.” The joke was a 
travesty of his excessive mobility. All his life, he lacked 
bodily and mental repose. “His mind changes so often,” 
wrote Marlborough, “that there is not much weight to be laid 
on his motions.” He would send forward a courier to announce 
his coming, and then hurried on before his harbinger. He was 
swift, vehement, versatile, and never trustworthy. The last 
thing anybody would dare to say of him was that he had a 
faculty for business. He could dictate to nine secretaries, we 
are told, but he could not do the hard and constant work 
necessary to success. He was flighty, and laboured incessantly 
at something, but if he sweated in forging links, he could 
never make a chain. He was one of those rare beings 
who seem never to grow old, and who are always delighted 
with their own actions, and complacently satisfied that what- 
ever they did was the right thing to do. With his sharp 
tongue, prolific invention, talent for intrigue, and audacity, it 
is not wonderful that such a Proteus should be admired as 
well as feared when alive, and made a hero of romance when 
he was dead. He is a capital subject for delineation. By 
picking and choosing, he can be made to appear everything— 
but asaint. In a brilliant passage setting out some of the 
problems of a career in which, according to Peterborough’s 
complaint, “ whenever he was fool enough to take pains, he had 
always met with some will able to undo his labours,” Mr. 
Stebbing says :— 

“There are men who enter the region of legend while they are 
yet living, and he (Peterborough) was one of them. Acts and 
intentions, as they issued from the red-hot cauldron of his career, 
or of his fancy, turned into vapour. The world has long made up 
its mind that all connected with him must be licensed as romance, 
and nobody has ever dared or cared to treat him and his achieve- 
ments as entirely serious. He has been measured by a special 
standard applicable to heroes of historical novels. There has been 
no alternative ; for his biography was, and remains, sown through- 
out with debateable performances and detestable motives. Pos- 
terity and his contemporaries have been equally at a loss to decide 
which of a hundred circumstantial particulars told of him are 
facts and which are fictions. Was he a profligate of the dye of 
Rochester and Buckingham, or a kind and faithful husband ? 
Did he forge the letters to M. Coutenay? Did he perjure himself 
at Fenwick’s trial? Was his object to tear a veil from the eyes 
of his deceived Sovereign, or to trip upinconvenient rivals ? Did 
he conceive the capture of Monjuich, or, cuckoo-like, steal into a 
maneuvre another had devised? Did he play the game of war 
with chessmen or with dice? Was he a greedy peculator, or did 
he fight his country’s battles half at his own cost? Was he the 
conqueror of Valencia, or did others do the work and he wear the 
laurels? Did he lie to Mahoni, or did he lie when he said he lied ? 
Did he or Leake relieve Barcelona by sea? Did he or Cifuentes 





and Prince Henr rd it by land and rout the besi . 
he, or did he atk povetlb ie King Charles a safe cadanan Ba 
to Madrid, with a certain crown at its end? Were the Campilio 
tragedy and his vengeance inventions? Were the Charing Crogg 
Canary, the fair lady of Huete, the truant nuns of Valencia, the 
bevies of adoring dames, Parisians, Spaniards, Venetians, a) 
creatures of imagination? Was he ever robbed by a highway. 
man? Did he scatter five guineas among a mob? Did he 
chase a dancing master through the Strand at the point of 
drawn sword? Was he pillaged by Voltaire, and would he haya 
retaliated by quenching the light of eighteenth-century scepti- 
cism? Did he officiate as cook at his own dinner-parties? Diq 
he wed Anastasia Robinson first in 1722 or in 1735? Was heeyer 
in love with Mrs. Howard? What was Galway’s, Swift’s, Pope’s, 
St. John’s, Harley’s, his two wives’ sincere opinion of him, and his 
own of himself?” 

The mere enumeration of these questions by a biographer 
who has loyally tried to be impartial, justifies him in saying 
that “ Peterborough will continue, as statesman, soldier, 
courtier, lover, to occupy his old place on the borderland of 
fable.” That bewildering uncertainty is the source of attrac. 
tion to some and repulsion to others. But despite the 
uncertainty which has gathered like a cloud over his erratic 
career, it is plain enough that Lord Peterborough lived mainly 
to work the will and gratify the passions of Lord Peter. 
borough, alike in love, such as it was, in politics, and in war, 
A man of that stamp, so vivacious and so gifted, was one who 
had to be reckoned with, employed, rewarded, or sequestered 
if possible ; so that, as no one could trust him, his incalculable 
course might produce a minimum of mischief to his colleagues 
as well as to the commonweal. Mr. Stebbing calls him an 
“accomplished egotist,” and the phrase is just. His notion of 
public and private duty was to please himself, and he con- 
cealed his marriage with Anastasia Robinson until he wanted 
her as a nurse, in the wilful spirit of having his own way, just 
as he wore boots in the pump-room at Bath, and did his own 
marketing. “It is a comical sight,” writes Lady Hervey, in 
a passage quoted by Mr. Stebbing, “to see him with his blue 
ribbon and star, and a cabbage under each arm, or a chicken 
in his hand, which, after he himself has purchased at market, 
he carries home for his dinner.” He flouted the etiquette and 
the habits of his order, just as he paid little attention to his in- 
structions as an official, and as a non-official tried to negotiate 
without any commission at all. No wonder he was regarded 
as eccentric and dangerous, nor that a steady politician like 
Godolphin should have been horrified to get a letter from 
“ my Lord Peterborough from Barcelona, full of extraordinary 
flights and artificial turns.” The words epitomise the greater 
part of his life. It must be said of him, however, that though 
a poor Peer, he was not avaricious,—that fame and power were 
his idols, not money ; and it is something in his favour that 
he took Berkeley for his chaplain, and that he was the friend 
of Locke as well as of Swift and Pope. After all, we come 
back to the point that his character, as described, is an enigma, 
and that Mr. Stebbing has very ably described the astonishing 
personage the elements of whose being were unkindly, and in no 
wise “kindly, mixed,” and whose chief merit, perhaps, is that 
he has been a source of entertainment, and has given occasion 
for much splendid rhetoric, some of which may be found in 
this little volume. 


Lord Peterborough was such a lively gentleman that he 
would probably have been famous, or at least conspicuous, if 
he had not been sent to the Peninsula; still, it is the glamour 
thrown around his “ campaigns ” that has made him seductive 
to the lovers of romantic heroes. But what is the value of his 
military exploits and ideas of warfare? Admitting all that is 
claimed for him on the score of the former, it does not come 
to much. Strictly considered, he can never be got beyond the 
limits of the dashing partisan. Scores of officers could be 
found who have done more and done better even in that line; 
and nobody, we suppose, would ever think of comparing him 
with dashing leaders like John de Werth or Rupert, still less 
with soldiers like Henri de Rohan and Torstenson, or the British 
and French in the Peninsular campaigns. Barcelona would 
not have been taken had his ideas been adopted, nor relieved 
when besieged by Tessé; but granting that he took and 
relieved Barcelona, those feats would not give him a high 
rank compared with the doings of others about whom no fuss 
is made. If we come to bis military “ views,” which are styled 
vast and grand, as if vastness and grandeur in themselves were 
virtues, we find on inspection that they are based on no solid 
judgment or sound military principle. His proposed march 
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on Madrid from Valencia was showy, but not sane in the cir- 
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The occupation of Madrid is not the conquest of 
tually reached Madrid; so did Wellington ; 
put both had to give it up in haste because the hostile force in 
the field was too strong for them, and would have been too 
strong for Peterborough. The Spaniards were for Wellington ; 
three-fourths of them were against Peterborough, or rather 
Charles; and France was near. His wildest project was the 
proposal that Charles should ship himself from Barcelona, 
then besieged, for Portugal, and march from that side; and 
he says of his notion, characteristically, to Charles,—* This, 
Sir, perhaps were the finest stroke in politics that any age has 
produced, and the least expected.” Well may Mr. Stebbing say 
that if any one asserted he played at war as he did at politics, 
only an absolute apologist would protest. ‘I'he truth is, he was 
a dashing partisan, but a mediocre General ; yet we quite agree 
with those who hold that, despite adverse criticism, the legend 
about him will maintain its ground. Nothing dies so hard as 
a myth, especially when there is behind it a personality so 
wild and fascinating to the wearied as that of my Lord 


Peterborough. 


SCOTTISH RAILWAY ENTERPRISE.* 

TuE completion of the Forth Bridge, and its formal opening 
the other day by the Heir-Apparent, have given to the Scottish 
railway system an air of distinction which neither it nor, for 
that matter, any other railway system in the country possessed 
up to that date. Mr. Acworth’s volume, therefore, appears at 
the most opportune of moments. His book of last year on 
The Railways of England had prepared us to give a favourable 
reception to this smaller work; and Mr. Acworth has, so to 
speak, a better hereditary right to speak of Scotch than of 
English railways, as his grandfather was among the original 
directors of one of the smaller provincial lines which have of 
recent years been absorbed by the large “systems ” that promise 
to be a more remarkable feature of Scotland than even of its 
larger neighbour. Mr. Acworth’s style is animated almost to 
a fault. He rides along like the ‘ Flying Scotchman ’ itself, and 
apparently cannot help giving an almost schoolboy whoop of 
delight at his own rapidity. He tells us in one page: “The 
lust of battle, in the language of Horace, crescit indulgens sibi.” 
That is true of Railway Companies as of soldiers, but is not 
“in the language of Horace ” superfluous in this connection ? 
Again, Mr. Acworth says:—“ The Postmaster-General with 
his omnipresent mail-bags, and his yet more obtrusive parcel- 
post hampers—I saw six huge ones landed from the Orkney 
steamer one evening last June—is a far more efficient repre- 
sentative of the central Government than any Secretary of 
State for Scotland, and is doing more to cement the Union 
than any Scottish Home-rule League can do to break it.” 
This, too, is true; but it is truth in the wrong place. The 
efforts of Scottish Home-rule Leagues and such like Associa- 
tions to establish—this is the least of their demands—a Scotch 
Parliament and Executive in Edinburgh, deserve no sympathy, 
but the strongest opposition, as calculated to injure the best 
interests of the Empire, and especially of Scotland. Still, Mr. 
Acworth need not have gone out of his way to introduce a 
controversial innuendo into a non-controversial book. No 
more serious faults than these, however, can be found with 
Mr. Acworth’s style, which occasionally rises into something 
superior to mere animation, as in this passage descriptive of 
an experience on Speyside, which besides is deserving of atten- 
tion for other than merely literary reasons :— 

“ As the train ran into Aberlour Station, there was an unusual 
number of people and an unusual excitement on the platform, 
with an amount of luggage that even in August would have been 
considered respectable. The large square wooden boxes, with 
their big printed labels, ‘Anchor Line—not wanted on voyage,’ 
soon told their own tale. It was a party of emigrants en route 
for New York; ‘ going away,’ as the engine-driver phrased it with 
the pathos of simplicity. Not, indeed, as friendless outcasts, for 
the laird himself—who probably knew something as to the con- 
tents of those substantial boxes—had come down to see them off, 
and wrung their hands as he wished them God-speed ; and when, 
a moment afterwards, the train sped unconcernedly on its way, 
all along the line for several miles, at the door of every cottage, 
from which the blue wreath of peat-smoke curling up showed 
there was some one at home, friends had gathered to wave their 
hands and wish them once more good-bye. It was well, no doubt, 
that they should go. The ‘ divine discontent,’ if one may borrow 
the expression, which forbids the peasant of to-day to accept the 
condition of his ancestors—a century ago, so a Government 
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Inspector wrote at the time, the Aberdeenshire peasants used to 
save themselves from starvation by bleeding their half-starved 
cattle at the end of a long winter—was thrusting them out into a 
wider world, where fate is less stern than among the rugged 
Grampians. And beautiful though the valley might look, when 
the brilliant green of birch and larch stood out from the broom 
and the anemones at their feet against the dark background of 
firs, the scene in the long dreary months of winter, when the sun 
never tops the hills, and the firs claim the foreground, with no 
background but snow, must be quite otherwise.” 

It is so far well for Scotland, and perhaps for Mr. 
Acworth also, that he should have published his book 
on English railways before—in the literary sense—travelling 
North; he is able by means of prompt comparisons to 
show the peculiar features of the Scotch railway system. 
The first and most notable of these is what he terms 
universal and ubiquitous competition. This is all the 
fiercer because it is confined within very narrow limits. The 
traffic of Scotland is practically concentrated in the belt which 
stretches across the centre of the country from sea to sea. 
“Take out Ayrshire, Renfrew, Lanark, and Midlothian from 
the map of Scotland,” says Mr. Acworth, “and you withdraw 
half the population and three-quarters of the traffic. Prolong 
the belt north-eastwards through Stirling and Fife to Forfar 
and Aberdeenshire, and what remains of Scottish traffic 
—it consists for the most part of fish, flesh, and fowl 
(or at least grouse), for the good red herring goes mostly 
by sea—is hardly worth fighting for.” At the present 
moment, the two most important towns to which access is had 
by the lines of a single Company are Ayr and Oban. Yet to 
the one the Caledonian Company, one of the two leading 
Scotch railway concerns, has running powers ; while its great 
rival, the North British, is doing its very best to secure a share 
of the traffic to the other. Last year Parliamentary sanction 
was given to a scheme regarding which Mr. Acworth scarcely 
exaggerates when he says that it is almost as ambitious as the 
Forth Bridge itself. A new West Highland line is to be con- 
structed from the Clyde, near the thriving summer resort of 
Helensburgh, northwards along Loch Lomond, across the Moor 
of Rannoch to Fort William. Doubtless in time it will be ex- 
tended to Inverness and the coast of Ross-shire. This line 
will be worked by the North British, and is meant to be a rival 
to an existing railway in the Highlands. The most ambitious 
of the Scotch railway proposals at present before Parliament is 
that for amalgamation between the North British and Glasgow 
and South-Western Companies. It is being fiercely opposed 
by the Caledonian Company, which claims to be already, to 
some extent, a partner with the Glasgow and South-Western. 
In fact, the great railway event of the present time in Scotland 
is the struggle for supremacy between the Caledonian and 
the North British. The policy of the latter Company has 
of late been characterised by Dantonesque audacity, if not 
Napoleonic aggressiveness; and the great engineering feat of 
the time, with whose praises the world has been ringing for 
the past fortnight, is but the outcome of this policy. What 
the Forth Bridge really means—to reproduce Mr. Acworth’s 
figures, which, however, he himself gives subject to official 
correction—is the reduction of the East Coast routes from 
London to Perth and Aberdeen respectively, from 462 and 552 
miles to 4414 and523. To put the matter in another and more 
comparative way, the Hast Coast route from London to Perth, 
which was 12 miles longer than the West Coast route, will in 
future be 84 miles shorter; and the East Coast route from 
London to Aberdeen, which was 12 miles longer than the 
West Coast, will be 17 miles shorter. And to accomplish this 
seemingly small result, we have an expenditure of close upon 
four and a half millions sterling. Yet looking to the increase 
in holidays, and in the numbers of those who spend them in 
travelling, Mr. Acworth says :—“ If the working classes who 
are steadily cutting down the drink-bill, only come to ex- 
pending half their economies in railway-fares, this alone would 
suffice to pay handsome dividends on a whole series of Forth 
Bridges.” 

In spite of this fierce competition, there are really only five 
—nominally there are six—Railway Companies in Scotland, the 
smallest having over three hundred miles of line. While “from 
the Humber to the shores of Cardigan Bay, and from Yar- 
mouth beach to the bed of the Mersey, England is strewn with 
the wrecks of the Iuckless little Companies which, oblivious of 
the old adage as to the fate of earthen pots which swim down 
the stream alongside of brazen vessels, have been shattered in 


| pieces in the vain attempt to compete with the overwhelming 
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forces of their great rivals,” there is, among independent 
Companies, not a pound’s worth of railway capital in the whole 
of Scotland which is not in receipt of dividend. What seems 
to a certain extent the disadvantage of the Scotch railway 
system may have, indeed, been its advantage. While “the 
English railway system is the result of fully a generation’s 
growth, the Scotch system, in plan if not always in actual 
execution, sprang full-grown from the brain of the projectors 
of 46.” The Scottish railway system is, therefore, not quite a 
mighty maze, without a scientific plan. In carriage-heating, in 
the build of locomotives, in thoughtfulness for their customers, 
the Scottish Railway Companies can give many suggestions to 
those of England. “The lessons to Londoners” that Mr. 
Acworth reads from Glasgow, which is most admirably served 
—is, indeed, almost infested—with railways and steamboats, 
are painfully numerous; and it is to be hoped some of these 
will be taken to heart without delay, especially in the interests 
of our working-class population. Scotch railways are, in a 
sense, a photograph of Scotch character, Scotch energy, Scotch 
capacity for struggling with Nature and poverty; and Mr. 
Acworth’s self-imposed task as a photographer could hardly 
have been discharged with greater skill, and certainly not 
with greater enthusiasm. 





OXFORD WIT.* 
THIS is a very creditable collection. The humour has both 
fun and finish; it is never, we need hardly say, coarse, and 
never—a fault not so easily avoided—spiteful. The editors of 
the Magazine are supposed to have hada warning of a possible 
rival, if they do not make their pages more lively. The rival 
has promises of the most attractive contributions :— 


«A gay sermonette full of banter and scoff 
Comes from Chichester’s Dean, very racy and tart ; 
Mr. Page sends a leaflet on ‘ Pulls from the off,’ 
Miss Broughton a novel, ‘A Head and his Heart.’ ” 


“‘ Chichester’s Dean” is, alas! no more. Mr. Page’s con- 
tributions were always highly appreciated by those who saw 
him lead his eleven to victory at Lord’s, even though they 
were “pulls from the off.” A less local witticism is the an- 
nouncement that— 


“The Russell Club send me some excellent schemes 
For allotments laid out in the Quad of All Souls.” 


At this point the Magazine is supposed to have bestirred 
itself, and this volume gives us some of the results of its 
effort. Of course, a great deal of the wit is academic. We 
hear something of the financial troubles of St. John’s, 
troubles which led to the piteous appeal to be excused from 
their contributions to the University chest :— 


“ Praesidens, confectus annis, 
Sedet vix opertus pannis 
In Collegio Joannis. 


Dicit « Agriculturalis 
Nunc Depressio fit talis, 
Ut conficiamur malis.’” 


The Irish Question appears, of course. The Warden of 
Merton’s too famous “joke” is not forgotten :— 


“Was it all ‘in a spirit of banter,’— 
Not meant as a serious attack,— 
When he said that a Parnellite ranter 
Was something like Whitechapel ‘ Jack’ ? 
When he hinted that Healy and Dillon, 
And similar pestilent folk, 
Resembled a commonplace villain, 
Was he only intending a joke? 


We thought his rhetorical vigour, 
His arguments’ fervour and weight, 
Recalled the majestical figure 
Of Cicero saving the State; 
But the State must find others to save it, 
New champions the Cause must invoke; 
For the speaker has made affidavit 
That he only intended a joke. 


Was it thus (we would ask him) that Tully, 
By Antonius or Catiline pressed, 

Would have deigned his consistence to sully, 
Explaining he said it in jest ? 

Alas! for our phrases sonorous 
Are merely frivolity’s cloak— 

And Demosthenes’ self would assure us 
That he meant the Philippics in joke!” 





* Echoes from the ** Oxford Magazine.” London: Henry Frowde. 1890. 
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And here is Bridget’s lament over her Phelim, a martyr in hig 
country’s cause :— 
«But niver a stip in the lot was lighter 
An’ divvle a boulder among the bhoys, 
Than Phelim O’Shea, me dynamither, 
Me illigant arthist in clock-work toys. 


*T was all for love he would bring his figgers 
Of iminent statesmen, in toy machines, 

An’ hould me hand as he pulled the thriggers 
An’ blew the thraytors to smithereens. 


An’ to see the Queen in her Crystial Pallus 
Fly up to the roof, an’ the windeys broke! 
And all with divvle a thrace of malus,— 
But he was the bhoy that enjoyed his joke!” 
But, alas! he enjoyed it once too often, for— 
‘the clock-work missed it by thirteen minutes 
An’ scatthered me Phelim around the moon.” 
There is some admirable fun in Mr. Algernon Dexter’s jn. 
vitation to Miss Kitty Tremayne to come to “Commem,,” ag 
also in Miss Kitty’s reply, avowing her preference for Oxford 
in the “University Extension Summer Meeting.” Sweet jg 
learning, and made sweeter by company, for, as she sings 
“There’s a feeling one has for one’s teacher— 
Dear Algy, don’t say that it’s wrong— 
This communion of souls is a feature 
Of our shy student-life in the Long.” 
We cannot help quoting a stanza and the envoy of the 
“Ballade of Andrew Lang :’— 
“ Quips, Quirks are his, and Quiddities, 
The epic and the teacup Muse, 
Bookbindings, Aborigines, 
Ballades that banish all the Blues, 
Young Married Life among Yahoos, 
An Iliad, an Orang-outang, 
Triolets, Totems, and Tattoos— 
Who can it be but Andrew Lang ? 


Envoy. 
Fresher! he dwelt with Torpid Crews, 
And once, like you, he knew the pang 
Of Mods, of Greats, of Weekly Dues, 
And yet he is an Andrew Lang !” 

This, we see, is by “Q.,” who shows to great advantage 
throughout the book. 

The best of the prose pieces is perhaps “ Agymnasticus,” 
a Socratic dialogue, in which the philosopher proves by 
the “cross-examining elenchus” that the best bowler must 
also be the best batsman. The disputant has to consider 
that bowling is an art, that it follows the analogies of other 
arts, that as he who can best produce a disease can best prevent 
it, and he the best guard of a military position who can best 
take it, so the best bowler, being best at taking wickets, is best 
at guarding them. Athletes in vain protests that the Demon 
very rarely makes a run, and then has to listen to a demonstra- 
tion of the character of the ideal bowler, who is proved by the 
same argument of analogy to be the one who best considers 
the interests of the subject of his art—i.e., the batsman— 
and so bowls to him “half-volleys to the off,” or “full 
pitches to leg.” Oxford, says Socrates, will always prefer 
“the simple, honest bowler who considers the interests of 
the batsman, and does not deceive him,” a precept to which, 
indeed, Oxford would seem to be too obedient. The piece 
after Thucydides is at least as much like Herodotus. The 
happiest stroke in it is in the final note. The conflagration at 
Queen’s in 1886 was attributed by the “ Ultra-Rationalists” 
“to asmall fire in the Bursary, used for cooking the accounts.” 
The popular belief was that it was a house-warming for the 
Provost. 





MR. J. J. HISSEY’S “TOUR IN A PHAETON.” * 
Mr. Hissey’s discoveries in English scenery are appreciated 
by a large circle of readers. In his present volume he shows 
that the strangely neglected scenery of the Eastern Counties is 
full of beauty and interest. The general plan of his holiday 
tour was to drive to Yarmouth, thence northward on to Cromer 
through the district of the Broads, returning home through 
the centre of the three counties by a route to be decided upon 
each day as he proceeded. He admits that he was more 
delighted by the picturesque “ bits ” he was “ever and again” 
coming upon, because he was hardly prepared for so much 
sylvan beauty in a land generally presumed to be devoid of 
scenic attraction. His! first day’s stage brought him to the 





* A Tour ina Phaeton through the Eastern Counties. By James John Hissey. 
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gdon Hills, and the view from them, now so little known, 
has often been described by travellers of the last century. 
Arthur Young declared that no other view could exceed it, 
“ ynless that which Hannibal exhibited to his disconsolate 
troops when he bade them behold the glories of the Italian 
plains.” Mr. Hissey does not go quite so far as this, but he 
notices with emphasis that the “ popular and deservedly far- 
famed” view from Richmond Hill is less grand than the one 
which Young praised so unreservedly. 

We have no mind to follow this pleasant writer through 
the rest of his drive. His enthusiasm for old farmsteads, 
old inns, and old manor-houses is boundless. So is the 
admiration which he feels for Nature unadorned. Yet it 
is easy to see that there are more blessings in the rail- 
roads which he flouts than are dreamt of in his rural 
optimism. But this is a point which has been discussed more 
than enough. And although Mr. Hissey quotes from Mr. 
Ruskin’s atrociously atrabilious letter on railways, he does so 
because it makes his own feeble protests against their ugliness 
seem like milk-and-water. Another point on which a devil’s 
advocate might have more to say than Mr. Hissey would care 
to hear, is the privilege which a Londoner enjoys of tasting 
the “ grace and tender beauty of the young summer” within 
a six-mile radius of Charing Cross. Charming, again, as Mr. 
Hissey’s descriptions are of the wholesome food and clear nut- 
brown ale which he found in his beloved country hostelries, 
they do not shake our belief that better can be got, and as 
cheaply, in “the dusty streets and smoke-stained houses” of 
London. 

Mr. Hissey makes no pretence of being an experienced 
farmer or sportsman, so he will smile, we trust, at the following 
mistake which he has made. He is great at epitaphs, and, as 
a rule, prefers the quaint originals to the more modern 
renderings. “Let us take,” he says, “as an instance of the 
spoiling of the old, the much-quoted line that appears in 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey: ‘The Lord tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb.’ This surely is no improvement upon 
the original: ‘To the close-shorne sheepe, God giveth winde 
by measure.’ Sterne, in appropriating this line, strangely 
overlooked the fact that lambs are not shorn, though sheep 
are.” Is it to be supposed, then, that vendors of “lambs- 
wool” are dishonest? At Watton, in Norfolk, Mr. Hissey 
noticed an old clock-tower which bore the date of 1679. On 
it was a carved rebus, a hare and a tun, which he interpreted 
Hareton, but the name of the town was undoubtedly Watton. 
He begged an explanation of the puzzling rebus from a 
passer-by, who happened to be a farmer of the old-fashioned 
sort. “Yes,” he said; “that stands for the name of the town. 
A wat and a tun; Watton, you see!” This was just what 
Mr. Hissey failed to do. He remarked that the animal 
looked uncommonly like a hare, and that he had never heard 
of a “wat” before. ‘“ Well now, to think of that!” responded 
the farmer; “we calls hares wats in these parts.” We are 
grateful to Mr. Hissey for the derivation, and will venture to 
remind him of two lines in Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis :— 

“By this, poor Wat, far off upon a hill, 
Stands on his hinder legs with listening ear.” 

Why one puss should be called by the diminutive of Walter, 
and the other by that of Thomas, is a nut too hard for us to 
crack. We confess, too, that we do not dare to receive or 
reject the derivation which Mr. Hissey supplies for “ holy- 
stones,” from an old work which he came across at his hotel 
in Yarmouth. They were originally, he reports, the broken 
fragments of Yarmouth gravestones, employed by the sailors 
of the Commonwealth to scrub the decks of vessels with. But 
we have a strong impression that the friable sandstones thus 
used were called “holy,” because sailors are on their knees 
when they use them. On the hall-table at an excellent inn at 
Halesworth, our tourist noticed a great ram’s horn, with a 
silver top, and charged with snuff. He remarks, as if surprised, 
that the habit of taking tobacco thus had not gone entirely 
out of fashion,—at least, in some parts of Suffolk. There is a 
similar box at an excellent restaurant in Beak Street, W. 

Mr. Hissey has written admirable descriptions of so many 
places of interest in Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, that it is 
difficult to select any one in particular as a specimen of his 
powers. Here, however, is what he calls “another even more 
effective peep of a place” which is pleasantly situated, like 
Bungay :— 

“ As seen from the riverside below, from near to the first bridge 





which crosses the Waveney, on the road to Yarmouth, the town 
of Beccles makes a most romantic picture, well composed and rich 
in colour. I wonder whether any artist has ever yet come and 
painted this. Over all stands the grey church-tower, dominating 
the whole town, the very expression in stone of the ancient 
ecclesiastical supremacy; gathered round this are the uneven- 
roofed, red-tiled houses, then comes a mingling of quaint waterside 
buildings, trees, and different sorts of sailing craft (from the 
‘Giant of Norfolk,’ a trading wherry, to a diminutive canoe); a 
bright green meadow constitutes the foreground. The changeful 
outlines of the buildings, the contrasting colours of the red roofs 
with the solemn grey of the church, and the pale blue smoke 
losing itself in a mystery of half-tints, the grey and green of the 
outbuildings and riverside trees, the gleaming and sparkling of 
the water, and the many hues of the various craft idly afloat 
thereon, with the fresh green of the foreground meadow, made a 
subject worthy of the brush of Turner.” 


From the list of illustrations three may be selected for 
especial praise,—namely, Layer Marney, Kentwell Hall, and 
Greenstead Church. For a good general account of the tour, 
to which these illustrations lend an interest, we are content to 
take the author’s own. It is modest and straightforward, and 
gives the reader very fairly an idea of what Mr. Hissey 
attempted to do. We have only to add that, in our judgment, 
his attempt has been crowned with complete success :— 


“Sir Thomas Browne, I think it was, who stated that the best 
way of all to travel (though I cannot quite agree with him) was 
to journey by book, seated comfortably in an easy arm-chair. 
Still, if not the best way, it is one by no means to be despised. I 
can only trust, you, kind reader, may, from reading this simple 
unvarnished account of our wanderings, have derived some small 
share of the great enjoyment that such wanderings gave to us. 
No words, least of all any words from my poor pen, can convey 
the delightful experiences and vivid impressions of our journey. 
But still, I have done my best to bring before you pictures of 
what we saw. Pictures of ruined abbeys, grey with years, of 
ancient churches, with their curious brasses and quaint altar- 
tombs ; of moated manor-houses, raised in a time when truly every 
man’s house was his castle, rich in legends most of these; of 
picturesque rambling farmsteads, cosy cottages; and last, but not 
least, of all these reminders of the days that are vanished, the 
many charming old-time coaching hostelries, that even in this 
nineteenth century of steam-and-iron horses, still, as erstwhile, 
open their hospitable doors to the traveller by road, and, what is 
much more to the point, make him exceedingly comfortable.” 





A GERMAN NILE JOURNEY.* 


Ir we contrast this handsome volume with the less pretentious 
books of travel which delighted the last generation, it may be 
taken as not a bad representation of the difference there is 
between travelling on the Nile thirty or forty years ago, and 
the luxury of the same journey as performed nowadays. It 
is certainly no small advantage to the traveller of this day to 
be able to put himself and his wishes into the hands of Messrs. 
Cook, who, besides possessing the steamboat navigation of the 
Nile, have at their disposal a number of well turned-out 
dahabies. In a few hours they will provide a vessel and crew 
at a fixed tariff, and the traveller knows that he can claim 
assistance from their steamers and at their offices all the way 
up the Nile as far as Assouan. But we maintain that this 
facility and luxury has a tendency to vulgarise travel; and 
fortunately, in consequence of the law of compensation which 
generally pervades life, those people who have nothing to do 
but pay, and who find everything cut-and-dried to their hand, 
do not know what real enjoyment is. We feel sure that the 
small difficulties to be overcome enhanced the pleasure of 
travelling in former days. Let it not be supposed, however, 
that we class among the advantages the necessity which too 
often existed in the old days of sinking the vessel 
in order to get rid of the vermin! But the having 
to fit out the boat for oneself in all that is needful, 
to make a fireplace for the cook, to procure a great variety 
of cooking utensils, large porous jars to keep the water 
cool, provisions which could not be obtained up the country, 
and all the thousand other preparations required,—all this 
had a charm and was a source of amusement. It was a 
thorough pic-nic life, but a pic-nic under a glorified form, with 
nothing even to be feared from uncertain or bad weather, 
but under the most perfect climate that could be desired. 
Nowadays, everything is found ready, and only needs paying 
for. All European luxuries and unnecessary elegances 
are to be had,—a case where le superflu cest nécessaire. 
“Our dahabia possessed the extreme of every comfort and 
luxury.” The pictures of the cabins show them to be worthy 





* Nilfahrt. Von E.v.Gouzenbach. Mit Illustrationen von Rafaello Mainella. 
Stuttgart, Leipzig, Berlin, Wien: Deutsche Verlags Anstalt, 1890, 
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of an English boudoir. The Nilfahrt is an édition de lume very 
well got-up, and filled with profuse and very well engraved 
illustrations—many of which are interesting and clever, some 
of which are really beautiful and would deserve framing—but 
here too we feel rather overwhelmed, and complain of too 
much luxury. A feeling almost of surfeit is caused at last: if 
half were away, the remainder would be doubled in value. It 
is too much like a scrap-book; there is not a blank page any- 
where; and it is especially overdone with little odds-and-ends 
of drawings stuck about everywhere, in the corners, in the 
margins, really @ tort et a travers,—a beetle, a native umbrella, 
a pot of the country, a handle of a sword, an idol, and dozens 
of other objects. At first they please; they seem appropriate to 
the text, and, we think, were probably observed at such-and-such 
a date. Gradually, however, we are not so pleased, for again 
the same beetle, umbrella, pot, handle, or idol seems to recur. 
We look back and compare. Yes; the very same. Welook on, 
and find there they are, each and all of them several times over, 
in season and out of season, just as illustrations are stuck 
into a child’s scrap-book ; and the charm of the little drawings, 
which had been great if they had each stood alone, is greatly 
diminished. This is a real fault, for it lowers one’s apprecia- 
tion of the rest. 

The book is written in journal form, and the exception to be 
taken against it is that it is sometimes rather tedious reading, 
owing to the often uneventful life. On the other hand, 
if the reader has the courage and perseverance to wade through 
it, he will be rewarded by gaining a great deal of very truthful 
information about Egypt, and a very clear impression of the 
present outward condition of the country, and will see between 
the lines much of interest with reference to the present English 
occupation and the benefits which have accrued therefrom. It 
is rather crowded with detail, but also simply and unaffectedly 
told, and entirely free from any writing for effect, or with any 
preconceived theory of any kind. It is written with a mind 
entirely open to any impression from the outside. In this way, 
it is valuable as well as interesting. We cannot do better than 
conclude with a paragraph on the British occupation, where 
the advantages are plainly stated, and where it is not necessary 
to read between the lines :— 

« Although England has reduced her army of occupation to a 
minimum, she continues to take firmer hold of the administration 
of the land, and the time of her evacuation of Egypt is for the 
present not within sight, notwithstanding the complaint of 
France. The population of Cairo, that is to say, the quiet, un- 
fanatical portion, does not wish for the evacuation ; and this was 
further shown me by the expression used by the fat Mamur in 
Assuam, to my question whether the country were satisfied with 
the English influence. ‘Oh yes! Formerly the administration 
was this,’ and he drew in the air with his fat hand, which held 
the rosary, a zig-zag line. ‘Now under the English it is thus,’ 
and with his forefinger traced a straight line. Ninety years ago 
the young Bonaparte asserted that the way to India was through 
Egypt, and not round by the Cape of Good Hope. England did not 
for a long time subscribe to this proposition, at least not officially. 
When the Suez Canal question took form, her attention was 
roused, but during the long period of construction, Lesseps 
had no worse opponent than England. When at last the Canal 
was an accomplished fact, England to a certain extent changed 
her policy at once, and the change was made patent by her 
buying up the Khedive Ismail’s interests. Since then, the British 
Cabinet has not lost sight of Egypt, but has got the management of 
Egyptian affairs more and more into its own hands. The land 
thrives and gains security under the well-trusted protection which 
the English afford to the Oriental. It is beyond doubt that the 
guardianship of Egypt by a single country must be more profit- 
able than if it were an international affair; and it also lies 
in the nature of things that in this political guardianship, the 
guardian should require and obtain the supremacy of his own flag. 
England has undertaken the political mission of reorganising 
Egypt, and is carrying it out with true British tenacity. I doubt 
much if she will ever again play the part of the pelican as she 
did to Greece with the Ionian Islands. An English Premier who 
could put his signature to a document which gave back Egypt to 
the Egyptians, is not yet born. However, the traveller who has 
sympathy with the Egyptians and their country can wish nothing 
better for them than that the English occupation should continue 
through a long period of years.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





In the Universal Review for this month, there is no lack of subjects 
provocative of discussion. The outlines of a repulsive tale by 
Tolstoy, ‘The Kreutzer Sonata,” are given by Mr. Dillon, who heard 
the manuscript read in the salon of a noble lady in St. Petersburg. 
The tale, which recounts the murder of a wife by her husband, is 
written to show that modern wedded love is simply lust disguised 





by the sanction of law, and the moral for the cure of the disease 

the most disgusting symptoms of which are said to be laid noone 
by the pathologist, is, according to Mr. Dillon, “the perfect 
spiritual union of the sexes, the attainment of which will naturally 
and necessarily coincide with the disappearance of the race.” It is 
stated that, before the tale is fit for the British public, it will need 
more pruning than it is ever likely to receive from the hands of 
the author. “No other work of his bears such unmistakeable 

nay, repulsive tokens of his strong predilection for uncompro. 
mising realism.” Verily the Russian realist’s method of ascending 
through nastiness to purity is a strange one, and we agree with 
Mr. Dillon that his remedy is somewhat heroic. There is a bright 
and humorous poem by Mr. Barlow in the Review called “ Poetry 
and Science,” written from an idealist’s point of view, to which 
it is pleasant to turn. Wordsworth’s desire for glimpses that would 
make him less forlorn, is here expressed in another and less philo- 
sophic way. ‘To know is well, but not to know is better,” the 
writer exclaims ; and as for the science of Spencer and Tyndall, the 
poet will have none of it :— 


“Tf scientists must work a revolution, 
And upset all we used to hold most dear, 
Well, let them speak—the Royal Institution 
Is open—not a soul need go to hear. 


Aisop was great. That marvellous narrator 

Made donkeys talk (since then they never cease!) ; 
But in these days we need one even greater, 

One who can make the donkeys hold their peace!” 


Mr. Horne’s noble tragedy, The Death of Marlowe, might well 
have deterred a writer from venturing on the same ground; but 
Mr. Courtney’s “ Kit Marlowe’s Death” is too good to need an 
apology. Although by no means a great poem, it is a brilliant 
piece of work, and contains some finely pathetic touches. Some 
time ago Mr. Carnegie wrote an article called “The Gospel of 
Wealth,” to which Mr. O’Connor Power, with the help of an 
imaginary artisan, undertakes to reply from the standpoint of 
the Socialist. If he has the best of the argument, he should 
remember that logic is not Mr. Carnegie’s forte. Mr. Alfred East 
had promised a series of illustrated papers, entitled “A Trip 
to Japan,” of which the first portion should have appeared in 
the present number. The editor, however, has been forced to 
write the letterpress from notes supplied by the artist, who is indis- 
posed, and acapital paper he has made of them. The final passage 
is significant. After observing that in America not one person 
out of fifty in a carriage turned to look at a remarkable sunset, the 
writer adds :—“ I have seen the same class of people in Japan stand 
and watch a sunset across Lake Biwa with rapt attention, and at 
every change they turned to speak to an appreciative audience.” 
An interesting article upon Gloucester Cathedral, with attractive 
illustrations, appears from the pen of the Dean. The paper is 
historical and architectural; and incidentally it affords another 
illustration of the good work done by our Cathedrals as centres 
of religious life. There are week-night people’s services held in 
the Cathedral at which, the Dean states, two or three thousand 
of the hard-worked artisans of the city commonly attend. 


Under Salisbury Spire. By Emma Marshall. (Seeley and Co.) 
—This is one of the happiest of Mrs. Marshall’s efforts. The 
story of domestic life, disturbed by the Commonwealth troubles, is 
told with much tenderness and grace. And the beautiful figure 
of George Herbert, poet and saint, is touched with great skill and 
sympathy. It was a bold venture to deal with a subject on which 
one expects so much, and in which it would be so fatal to be 
vulgar, or even commonplace ; but Mrs. Marshall has been equal 
to her task. 


Chita: a Memory of Lart Island. By Lefcadio Hearn. (Harper 
Brothers, New York.)—Beyond the sea-marshes at the mouth of 
the Mississippi lies a “curious archipelago,” once the resort of 
pirates, freebooters, and sea-robbers, now the home of a strange 
population of waifs and fisher-folks, whose nationality, except 
that they are technically citizens of the United States, it would 
be hard to decide. The blood that runs in their veins is as mixed 
as the languages in which they express their thoughts. All pro- 
bably know English; but the mother-tongue of some is Spanish, 
of others Italian, of others, again, Creole-French. The islands 
themselves are flat, low-lying, and tropically luxuriant. At certain 
seasons they enjoy a superb climate. Says our author, who knows 
them well :—“ The charm of a single summer day on these island 
shores is something impossible to express, never to be forgotten. 
Rarely, in the paler zones, do earth and heaven take such 
luminosity: those will best understand me who have seen the 
splendour of a West Indian sky. ..... All, all is blue 
in the calm,—save the low land under your feet, which 
you almost forget, since it seems only as a tiny green 
flake afloat in the liquid eternity of days.” But there 
are times when these isles of beauty become a veritable pan- 
demonium, when they are lashed by terrible storms, when 





fierce waves curl over their low-lying shores, make mighty 
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preaches in their sandy ramparts, and sweep away houses and 
villages. The islands, in fact, are being devoured by the sea. 
Several have already disappeared, and the time cannot be far 
distant when all will be gone. Mr. Hearn has interwoven with 
his vivid description of this “strange archipelago” a beautiful 
and pathetic romance, racy of the soil, in which, if we mistake 
not, he has turned to good account incidents that have really hap- 
pened, and character studied from the life. At any rate, it is a 
lifelike and touching story, and Chitah is a book which deserves 
high praise as well for its excellent, if at times somewhat florid 
literary style, and the vigour of its descriptive passages, as for the 
interest of its story. But why does Mr. Hearn say “ nacre” when 
he means “ mother-of-pearl,” “ gracile” when he means “ slender,” 
and “ silhouette’ when he means “ dark outline ” ? 


Florida Days. By Margaret Deland. Illustrated by Louis R. 
Harlow. (Longmans, Green, and Co.)—Florida is one of the 
youngest of the United States (annexed in 1821), but, so far as 
its connection with Europe is concerned, one of the oldest, having 
been discovered by Ponce de Leon in 1512. The Spanish con- 
quistador made a settlement and built a fort on the Atlantic coast, 
to which he gave the name of St. Augustine. So it comes to 
pass that St. Augustine is the oldest city which Americans 
possess, and they are naturally proud of it. Picturesque ruins 
are scarce in America, and the ruins of the old fort are decidedly 
picturesque. There are also an ancient Spanish gateway and a 
few old houses: a cathedral, too, a reproduction of its pre- 
decessor, which seven years ago was destroyed by fire. But to 
the travelling Englishman the two most interesting sights in the 
place are the slave-market, or, more correctly, the mart in which 
slaves were wont to be sold, and, close to it, a monumental 
column in memory of the Florida heroes who died in defence of the 
“peculiar institution.” Yet even the slave-mart is somewhat of an 
imposture, the original building, like the cathedral, having perished 
in one of the fires which are so frequent in American towns. Hence 
the only genuine ancient monuments of which St. Augustine can 
boast are the fortand the Spanish gateway. Before its annexation 
to the Union, and for forty or fifty years thereafter, St. Augustine 
was little more than a small port and fishing village; but it 
enjoys a superb winter climate, and during the colder months of 
the year its palatial hotels are crowded with visitors from the 
North. Picturesque, St. Augustine is not; the country is flat, and 
the coast tame ; but the flora is glorious, the country round about 
well wooded and well watered; and wearied toilers and languid 
lovers of repose may while away there a few delightful weeks. 
Florida Days is devoted to a description of St. Augustine and the 
St. John’s River; and as the descriptions are well done, and the 
illustrations about as good as they can be, it is a charming book 
and a desirable possession. The St. John’s River, it may be added, 
is one of the most beautiful streams in the world, and the next 
best thing to seeing it is to read Miss Deland’s book, and study 
the charming pictures with which it is adorned. But it is in no 
sense a guide-book. Says the author rather floridly :—“ There has 
been but the desire to bring the remembrance of emotions which 
were the reader’s own; to spread the yellow sunshine before his 
dreaming eyes; to steep his otherwise insistent consciousness in 
a fog of content; to gather a misty memory of beautiful days,— 
to strike the key-note of a harmony which each soul may fulfil.” 


We have received a very elegant edition of the Greek Testament, 
published by the Clarendon Press. It contains the. Received text 
as it appeared in Bishop Lloyd’s edition of 1827. (The Bishop’s 
preface is reprinted.) With this we have the Eusebian harmony 
of the Gospel, and, by way of appendix, a collation of the text 
adopted by Doctors Westcott and Hort, and a“ Delectus Lectionum 
Notatu Dignissimarum,” collected by Professor Sanday with the 
help of Messrs. Margoliouth and Arthur C. Headlam. No recension 
of the text, as the preface puts it, has so succeeded as to win 
universal approval, and none, we may add, probably will. The 
opportunity of giving to the world a “ received text” occurred in 
the early days of printing, and one cannot help regretting that it 
was not better used. Things being so, we cannot perhaps do better 
than take the text which is actually in use, however small its 
claims, and supplement it, as has been done in this volume, with 
an apparatus criticus. In a very small compass the whole 
question of readings, as far as one need concern oneself with them, 
is here given. 

A welcome addition to “ Bohn’s Libraries” (Bell and Sons) 
is the Minor Dialogues of L. Anneus Seneca, together with the 
Dialogue on Clemency, translated by Aubrey Stewart, M.A. The 
dialogues, so called, are twelve in number, of which the three 
on “Anger,” and that on “Consolation,” are perhaps the best 
known. Seneca’s dialogues are a mine of good things which 
is far less worked than it might be. The story, for instance, of 
the death of Kanus, one of the victims of Caligula, is equal to the 
laudate antiquorum mortes. Then there are curious little glimpses 





into Roman life. In “The Shortness of Life,’ for instance, we 
have something about the salutatio. One sees what a trial it must 
have been to a free-living noble to have to be up early in the 
morning to receive his callers. Mr. Stewart, who has already given 
tothe English reader a translation of the “ De Beneficiis,”’ deserves 
hearty thanks for introducing him to this equally interesting book. 


Nero. Translated from the German of Ernst Eckstein by Clara 
Bell and Mary I. Safford. 2 vols. (W. S. Gottesberger, New 
York; Triibner and Co., London.)—Herr Eckstein has not exactly 
attempted to “ whitewash” Nero in this romance, but he has made 
an effort to give a philosophical account of the causes that made 
him what he was. Tacitus and Suetonius agree in speaking of 
the promise of his early years, but we are left to guess why he 
became the monster that the world was so glad to get rid of after 
some twelve years’ experience. The corrupting influence of abso- 
lute power accounts for something, but not for all. Here we have 
conjectures and suggestions that seem to us to show no little 
insight into nature, as well as ingenuity and learning. Agrippina 
was certainly a power on the bad side, the effect of which it would 
not be easy to exaggerate. Even the virtues of Octavius may not 
have been exactly suited to the temperament of the young Prince. 
We can hardly say that Nero is an agreeable book to read. That 
the subject forbids. But it is a study of real historical value. 


Murray’s Handbook to England and Wales (John Murray) is an 
alphabetical guide to all the chief places of interest in England 
and Wales, with the information brought up to date-——To the 
same well-known series also belong Murray’s Handbook to Algeria 
and Tunis, by Sir R. Lambert Playfair, “a fourth edition, 
thoroughly revised ;” and, by the same author, Murray’s Hand- 
book to the Mediterranean, its Cities, Coasts, and Islands, in two 
volumes. The first contains North Africa, the Levant, Asia 
Minor and Turkey in Europe, the Greek Archipelago, Cyprus and 
Malta, and Greece; the second includes such parts of the Mediter- 
ranean coasts as belong to Austria, Italy, France, and Spain (with 
Gibraltar). 


The Spenser Society begins a new issue of publications with 
the first part of Michael Drayton’s Polyolbion: a Geographical 
Description of Great Britain. This is a reprint from the edition of 
1622, dedicated to Prince Henry, on whose picture, as he stands 
lance in hand, Britain is bid to look. The lines are curious :— 


“ Britaine, behold here portray’d, to thy sight, 

Henry, thy best hope, and the world’s delight ; 

Ordained to make thy eight Great Henvries shine : 

Who, by that vertue in the treble Trine, 

To his own goodnesse (in his Being) brings 

These severall Glories of th’ eight English Kings; 

Deep Knowledge, Greatness, Long Life, Policy, 

Courage, Zeale, Fortune, awfull Majestie.” 
The notes and maps are curious and interesting; and altogether 
the Polyolbion has a very different aspect from that presented by 
it when it appears, bare and without illustration, in “‘ The British 


Poets.” 


In the series of “ Men of the Bible” (James Nisbet and Co.), 
we have two volumes,—The Lives and Times of the Kings of Israel 
and Judea, by George Rawlinson, M.A.; and Joshua: his Life and 
Times, by the Rev. William J. Deane,—both careful studies by 
writers who have proved their competence to deal with these sub- 
jects by more than one work of acknowledged merit. 


A work of sterling value, which should take its place at once as 
a standard book, is The Library Reference Atlas of the World, by 
John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. (Macmillan and Co.)—In eighty- 
four maps, each of double-page size, it gives the latest information 
in geography, economical, political, commercial, &e. Physical 
features, such as height of land and depth of sea, climatic con- 
ditions, &c., are given. Great Britain is pictured in twelve maps, 
and Ireland in five more. The United States and the Eastern 
Provinces of the Canadian Dominion are fully represented, Western 
Canada being rather summarily passed over in one. The environs 
of the great American cities are given, as are those of Melbourne 
and Sydney. The index contains, we are told, more than ten thou- 
sand names. We have also to mention Stanford’s London Atlas 
of Universal Geography, with its forty-six maps (Edward Stanford), 
and an Atlas of Commercial Geography, by J. G. Bartholomew 
(Cambridge University Press), a volume of “The Pitt Press Series.” 
——An “extra memoir” from the Egypt Exploration Fund is Two 
Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. (Triibner.)—Mr. F. L. Griffith 
has interpreted the Sign Papyrus, which may be loosely called 
a hieroglyphic alphabet; and Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, with the 
collaboration of Professor H. Brugsell, the Geographical Papyrus. 
This latter seems to be a calendar put together by an inhabitant 
of Egypt of the Roman period. 


We have received the eighth volume of Burdett’s Oficial Intelli- 


gence of British, American, and Foreign Securities. (Spottiswoode and 
Co.; Effingham Wilson and Co.)—This massive volume (it contains 
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between fifteen and sixteen hundred pages) gives, for we cannot 
do better than quote from the title-page, “a carefully revised 
précis of information regarding all British, American, and Foreign 
securities, including Government, Corporation, Colonial, and 
Foreign stocks; railways, banks, canals, docks, electric lighting, 
financial, gas, insurance, land, mining, shipping, telegraphs, 
tramways, waterworks, and other commercial and industrial com- 
panies known to the London market and dealt in on the principal 
Exchanges.” It contains, also, special chapters on County, 
Colonial, Indian, and Municipal finances and railways. It is 
published, it should be said, under the sanction of the Com- 
mittee of the Stock Exchange, and is, in some occupations, 
indispenable.——We have also to record the second issue 
of The Metropolitan Year-Book. (Cassell and Co.)—It may be 
said that the principal subject of the volume is the London 
County Council; but the Corporation, the School Board, and all 
the variety—it may almost be said, the chaotic variety—of 
authorities, parochial, sanitary, educational, &c., is included. Nor 
is amusement forgotten. Clubs of various kinds, sporting and 
other, are enrolled. In fact, it is the quicquid agunt homines urbani 
that we get here.——We do not know whether we have seen The 
Dairy Annual, edited by James Long (W. H. Allen and Co.), 
before, but we may commend it to our readers as a treasury of 
knowledge on an important subject, nothing less than a mainstay 
of British agriculture. 

We have to acknowledge a very handsome volume, A Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Collection of Pictures belonging to the Earl of North- 
brook. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—Mr. W. H. James Weale con- 
tributes the notes on the Dutch, Flemish, and French Schools ; 
Dr. Jean Paul Richter those on the Italian and Spanish Schools. 


It is needless to speak in praise of The City of London Directory. 
(Collingridge and Co.)—We have now its twentieth annual 
issue before us. Nothing could be more complete, and the 
judicious delay which keeps its publication back to this time 
enables the conductors to give corrections and additions which 
are very useful. One of the chief features of the book, it will be 
remembered, has always been the account of the Livery Companies. 

We have received the annual issues for 1888-89 (bound in one 
volume) of a useful and interesting publication, which bears the 
title of In His Name (J. F. Shaw), and is the “Record of the 
Ragged School and Mission Union.” 

New Epirions anp Reprints.—The new volume of “'The 
Ancient and Modern Library of Theological Literature” (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.) is The Prayer-Book of Queen Elizabeth, 1559. 
A historical introduction has been prefixed, in which the 
main facts are given in a short compass.——The Kings of Carrick. 
By William Robertson. (Hamilton and Adams.) The Comedy 
of a Country House. By Julian Sturgis. (John Murray.) 
Ballads and Poems from the Pacific. By Francis Sinclair. (Samp- 
son Low and Co.)——Songs of a Parish Priest. By the Rev. 
Basil Edwards. (G. Allen.) 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

















—_>———_ 
Alleroft (A. H.), History of Sicily, 491-289 B.C., cr 8V0  .....c.ceceeecesseeee (Clive) 3/6 
Anstey (F.), The Pariah, cr 80 ..............seeecceseesereeseees .(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Berry (F. he A Singer i in the Outer Court, cr 8vo (Biggs) 3/6 
Bowen (E. E.), § for Translation into French, 12mo ......... (Percival) 1/6 
Brown (H. A 4 SN EE I, IID vpessicnnscsestiasessexesncbnsnanecstsncaal (S. Low) 3/6 
Bynner (E. L.), Agnes Surriage, MID vnakcsniveckooshvobsenso oui beneaceseree (S. Low) 6/0 
Carpenter (J. E.), First Three pied cr 8vo. es Sunday School Assoc.) 3/6 
Carroll (L ), Nursery “‘ Alice,” (Macmillan) 





Carstensen (A. R.), Two lean in Greenland, 8 
Cnadwick (J. A.), The Book of Exodus, cr 8vo 
Clouston (W. A.), Flowers from a Persian Gar 
Concealei for Thirty Years, cr 8vo ............. 
Cook (A. M,), Latin Course, Part II., 12mo 
Cox (F. E.), Hymns from the  aeagmy 12mo 


4/0 
<p (Chapman & Hall) 14/0 
.. (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
RIND’ sanenasecsernasean (Nutt) 6/0 
Remington) 6/0 
.(Macmillan) 2/6 

Ba 
2/0 










Cumberland (S8.), The Vasty Deep, cr 8V0.............000 os onesie oe? 

Curtin (J.), Myth and Folk-Lore of Ireland, cr 8v0...................0008 3. Low) 9/0 
De Quincey (T.), Uncollected Writings of, edited by J. Hogg ‘asiussecaaeat 12/0 
Eimer (G. H. 5, Organic Evolution, &., 8V0............s00seeceeseeees (Macmillan) 12/6 
Elsie and the Raymond, Cr 8V0...........scssssseeessssescserseseerercesseeees (Routledge) 2/0 
Fowler (J.H.), Sportella ; or, UnseenPassages for Higher Forms (Rivingtons) 1/6 
Garden (W.), Sonnets and Ye | eee +...(Gall & Inglis) 5/0 
Goethe’s Reineke Fox, &., translated by A. Rogers, MBI vessscccecesaact a 3/ 6 
Green (E. E.), Oliver Langton’s MRM WIS SOND, Spassvacveononssassnincenss (Oliphant) 2/0 
Haygard (A,), Ada Triscott, 2 vols. cr 8y0. eetinsiconseliekon .(Hurst & Blackett) 210 
Hasluck (P. N.), Clock and Watch Jobbing, cr 80 ................0064 (Lockwood) 3/6 
BAAD (OE, B.), CerOmis Wrethritls, BUD. oos0scc..00.cccccccscvescesseccosscccecsnecsosd (Lewis) 3/6 
In her Earliest Youth, 3 vols. cr 8V0 ...........:...000000 AC. K. Paul) 31/6 
Irwin (D. H.), War Medals and Decorations, cr 8V0..............:.0000008 (U. Gill) 2/6 


Tohn Orlehar, CF 8V0.0.0......s.sssceressesseeseeseeseesssesessees 
Lawson (W. R.), Spain of To-Day, cr 8vo...... 










Lefroy (W.), The Christian Ministry, eS. (Hodder & Stonghton 

Littlehales (H.), Pages from a Layman’s Prayer-Book, 4to ...... (Biv any 3/6 
Mackenzie (W. V. I.), Home Medicine and Surgery, cr 8vo............... (U. Gill) 2/6 
Martineau (J.), The Seat of Authority in Religion, 8vo ............ cme 14:0 


Meyer (K.), Parallel German Grammar, cr 8vo ........ 
Millar (A. H.), Historical Castles and Mansions of 
Montefiore (Sir M. and Lady), Diaries of, 2 vols. 8vo .. 
Moore (E.), Dante and his — Biographers, er 8yo . 
Morris (1..), Werks OF, CF BVO.....000.02s.ccvcccccccsescesessens 
Murray (D. C.), “ Pani Jone, Alias,” cr 8vo . 


(Sonnenschein) 3/0 
, 8vo...(Garduer) 15/0 
riffith & Farran) 42/0 
.(Rivingtons) 4/6 
..(0. K, Paul) 6/0 
‘(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 


BT MeN INE, BD 5.5 sess snbvovncnarsanodconsvsseisanesesonsveschacd (Groombridge) 3/6 
Parnell (F.), Counsels of Happiness, 18m0 ..........6.:.:0cse-sseseees (Rivingtons) 1/6 
Perrot (G.), History of Art in Sardinia, &c.,2 vols. roy 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 36/0 


ee ES MOLINO asks chbonsnesbodseisconcnsassenevesusnennsenteds (Routledge) 2:0 
Raleigh (T.), Outline of the Law of Property, 8vo Oxford Univ. Press) 7/6 
Ritchie (J, E.), An Australian Ramble, cr 80 .......ssseeceeoee we.(T. F. Unwin) 5/0 











Robinsee i os A Very Strange Family, cr 8 
ng y vO 


M.), Mrs. Shelley (Eminent Women Series), cr 8vo( mann) 3/6 
Russia J: vo ta * Muscovite Cossack, &c., 8vo oar Brot cm Allen) 3/6 


(Pa 5/0 
Ryan (A.), Sermons, CF 8V0 ........:csessssesssesstsercecrcecree er: 
Ryan (A.), St. Patrick, ied of Ireland, cr _: “a z. ail 50 

























Score her B.), The Young Folks’ Song-Book, 4to ( 
Sevenfold Trouble, Cr 8V0  .....e.sscesessssseesereereneee 

Sidney Martin’s Christmas, cr 8vo (ean) 
Btickney (A.), The Political Problem, cr 8v0 ... ..............., wesue(O. Ke Paul 
Stratton (F.), Public Health Act, 1875, 8vo. 








Tip tenis and his Lamp, cr 8vo 
Tollemache (B. L.), Engelberg, and other Verses, 12mo ............... 
Veitch (8. F. F.), Dean’s Daughter, cr 8V0 ...........0.c0.ceceeees 
b meen 5 (T.), Practical Guide. to Meat Inspection, cr wii 
Ward (J.), jementary Principles of Ornament, 8vo ‘ 





Wells (J.), Rescuers and Rescued, cr 8vo .... 
Weyman Yee J.), ee of the Wolf, cr 8vo . 
ne e .), The Rai: iyan Moeris, 8v0 . 
ilkins (M. E.), Humble & cr 8vo... 
Wont (J. G.), Life and Work of, gro 
Wood (H.), The Unholy Wish, cr 
Younghusband (G. I.), Polo in on ORIBIO coscstisecteleccsccacee 




















DEATH. 


GraHamE.—On the 25th February, at Kodaikana', South India, M 
of W. F, Grahame, Madras Civi Bervice. drains 








“ 
99 | In Extensive Variety, Beautiful Col 
L | B E R T Y | and New, Original, Sand Exclusive Deane 
ART PRICES (Striped emg from 8d. pr. yard, 


48 in. 
M USLI N Ss. Figured Maslins, from ” per yard, 


A Visit of Inspection invited. 
NEW SPRING a BOOKS, 
post 


—_ 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE, 
Spring Patterns post-free, 


LIBERTY & CO. 








Manufactory, Birmingham, 





| Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


SM EDLEY'’ Ss. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
MATLOCK. | | and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS, 
January Ist, 1890. 


EQUITABLE 

LIFE Surplus divided...........ccesceeceeees £1,235,827 

ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 








Full reports, showing the remarkable result of 
Life Assurance when conducted on 


MUTUAL PRINCIPLES, WITHOUT AGENCY 
FEES or COMMISSION, 


| sent on application to the Society’s Offices, 
FOUNDED 1762. | 
| MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS. 
Genuine only direct from | sats cn ten ane neil. 
SUTTON and SONS, 7s. 6d. to 31s. 6d. per acre. 


READING. | Particulars on application. 





SUTTON’S 
GRASS SEEDS, 








For one pa‘r of eyes which fail from old age, a 
dozen are worn out by the use of improper spectacles, 
| This is the result of wearing spectacles which are 
F Al LI N G made by the gross, and so cannot, as a rule, suit any 
pe! son's requirements accurately. 
| Mr. BROWNING’S system of suiting the sight is to 
| carefully test the eyes without the use of atropiue cr 
belladonna, and then have a pair of spectacles or 
folders made specially, ander his own supervision, for 
each person who applies to him, the lenses being 
worked to suit all peculiarities of vision and the 
| frames made to fit the features—_JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician (Author of “Our Eyes,” now in 
| its Eighth Edition), may be consulted free of charge 
\ in all cases of failing vision, at 63 Strand, London. 


VISION. 
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THE KING OF HOLLAND 
Is 
HIGHLY PLEASED WITH 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA, 


has granted the firm (unsolicited) 
the right of styling their works the 
ROYAL COCOA FACTORY 
(by deed of August 12th, 1889). 


CEYLON TEA, 
Of delicious quality, 2s. per pound, 
In quantities of 61b. and upwards. 








CITY OF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 
GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocoa 

in the market.”’ It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 








ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Heap-MastER—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A 
A First-Grade Public School, with Classical and Modern Sides, both fully 
equipped and organised, Excellent Buildings and Playgrounds, standing on the 
outskirts of the town, amidst beautiful scenery, The Honour List of 1889 com- 
prises a First-Class in a Moderations, Oxford ; a Second-Class in Classi 
“Greats,” Oxford ; 23rd ees in Exam. for Woolwich Entrance ; and Classi 
Scholarsbips of Trinity, ertford, and Worcester Colleges, Oxford, besides less 
important distinctions.—For Prospectus, &., apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS (VICTORIA 

UNIVERSITY).—The GERMAN LECTURESHIP of the Yorkshire College 

will be VACANT on SEPTEMBER 30th next. Stipend, £200, and two-thirds 

of the Fees. Liberty will be Cant to take private — within such limits as 

College duties permit. Residence in Leeds essential ‘urther particulars may 
be obtained from the SEORETARY of the College. 


Gteres COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION willbe held ore, the week beginning 
JUNE 2nd in LONDON, and also at EDINBURGH, LEEDS, and CLIFTON if a 
sufficient number of Candidates present themselves, 

A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held at the same time, onthe 
results of which Three Scholarshi ips of the annual value respectively of £75, £60, 
and £30; Two Scholarships offered by the Drapers’ Company, of the annual value 
respectively of £60 and £45; and the Clothworkers’ Exhibition and a Scholarship 
offered by the Skinners’ Company, of the annual value respectively of 50 guineas 
and £50, will be awarded. All t e Scholarships will be tenable for three years, 
Forms of entry and further information may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Miss KENSINGTON, 122 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, London, W. 


The forms must be returned filled up by April 30th. 











USSAGE HOUSE, near Stroud, Gloucester.—SCHOOL 

for BOYS on the COTTESWOLD HILLS, specially recommended for 
health. Established 40 years. Terms, £60 per annum. The Rev. C. J. Young, 
Rector of Ilmington, Shipston-on-Stour, writes:—“I most heartily recommend 
the school. The head-master seems to inspire his own energy into his pupils, 
and teaches them to think and to fear no difficulty in work of any kind. Much 
open-air life is also encouraged in an air better, I think, than Malvern, and in a 
wild and picturesque country which made my boys as fond of school as of home.” 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 30 
Handel Street, Brunswick Square, W.C.—An ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIP, value £30, and the INDIAN MEDICAL STUART MILL SCHOLARSHIP 
for four years, will be offered SEPTEMBER, 1890.—Apply, Mrs, THORNE, 
Hon. Sec. 








ADLEY COLLEGE.—ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS (two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40) on JULY 18th, 1890. 

Candidates must be under 14 years of age on January Ist, 1690.—For farther 
particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—FIVE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
of £40 to £20, on APRIL 17th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


BNSIONNAT de JEUNES DEMOISELLES, 4 Genéve, 
uisse.— Malle, BORCK recoit des JEUNES FILLES de bonne famille qui 
ye leur ion en frangais. Excellente occasion ~~ 
a geese C= ately — ou litalien, et pour étudier la musique, 
dessin, et la ture.—Pros us et références 4 disposition. S’adresser 418 
Directrice, ‘bile. H. BORCK, Villa Clairmont, Champel, Genéve. 


IELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master Elect: Rev. H. A. 

DALTON, M.A., Assistant-Master of Winchester, formerly Senior Student 

of Christ Church, Le et gn oy SCHOLARSHIPS in JUNE. Two of £40 

a@ year, redncing’ School Fees to £8; One of £20. Examination in London 

beatae, June 25th.—For further particulars and Prospectus of School, apply, 
Rev. H. A. DALTON, Winchester. 


OLWYN BAY COLLEGE, N. Wales.—This High-Class 
College will be OPENED in MAY. Fees moderate and inclusive. The 
premises ey situated at an ae of 250 ft. above the Bay.—For Pro- 
‘us, &c., apply to the Hesd-Master, F GG, M.A., Strathmore House, 
Southport, 6 or to the WARDEN of the Goliege, Tudor Hall, ‘Colwyn Bay. 




















WITZERLAND—LADIES can be _ received 
SI oe th tale ee Gee 
persona. Free Courses, School of Fine Arts.-Mdlles. DE PLANTA, 12 Rue 


Pierre, Geneva. 





|S Ageameen AGMIOULZTBAL . COLLEGE and FARM, 


Established by Royal PA a a cae, for aon Owners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in FN nsconae and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

‘or Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses 
Gebelarshiee Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINOIPAL.” i att 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 20th, 1890. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
coeras HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is boat 0 
to fit for ployment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 50 
Students will be admitted i in September, 1890. For Competition, the Secretary of 
oe my — es Appointments i in the Indian Public Works De — and 
in the Indian Telegra Department.—For particulars, 
SECRETARY, at the Cole - oo 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY, 
@ EASTER TERM will BEGIN on APRIL 30th, EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE, MARCH 27th and 28th, at the College, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on the results of an Examina- 
tion, to be held on July 9th, 10th, and 11th. 
For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


St: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Free apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
FACULTY of MEDICINE, 
The CLASSES RECOMMENCE on MAY Ist, and are so arra‘ as to afford 
a convenient opportunity for Students to commence their Medical Course. 


Full information may be obtained from the office of the Coll Gower Street, 
W.C. JOHN WILLIAMS, M. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M, A, Secretary. 

















R. and Mrs. JOHN HUTTON can receive TWO or 
THREE YOUNG LADIES who require sea air. Special advantages for 
students of the violin.—29 The Avenue, Eastbourne. 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMINA- 
TION for SOHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 20th, 21st, 22nd. Eleven 
Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will be 
awarded, Chief subjects—Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 
15.—For farther details, apply to the SECRETARY, Cheltenham College. 





LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 

HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of 

£30 oy tenable for three years, will be competed for on MAY 6th and 7th. 

Open to boys under 15.—For information as to Junior and Senior Platt Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head-Master. 





T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—SIX ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £60 to £25 per annum, for Competition in JULY. 
—Address, Rev. the WARDEN. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibitions 

to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 

ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 and under in JULY. 

—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD.—Miss NORTON has 
VACANCIES for PUPILS. NEXT TERM BEGINS on MAY 7th.— 
Applications requested before Easter. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY,&c. Healthy situation. 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms, Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 


pre SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Educational 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS, Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited, 


T. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.—The GRANGE SCHOOL.— 
Rev. H. N. FOWLER, M.A., late Scholar of New Ooll., Oxford (for 12 
years Assistant-Master at Malvern College), PREPARES BOYS between 8 and 
15 for the Public Schools, &e. House expressly built for School, in fine situation. 
All requisites, 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, Hollesley Bay, Suffolk.—For the TRAINING of YOUTHS for 
Colonial Life, "ke. — Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 




















LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Bxamination of the London University during 

the _ year. Nine in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
School, about 


S'- MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 each in Classics and Mathematics 
will be awarded by Examination on APKIL 25th, and in September there will 
be an Examination for Entrance Scholarships in Natural Science. 

Fae b are Special Classes in preparation for the Examinations of the University 
of London. 

The Ling oy and f gene may be had by appl to the School 

REDERIC H. MADDEN, d v coves 

The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on MAY lst. 

HERBERT W. PAGE, M.C., Dean. 


ep ae —Mr. C. G. CSMALLAM, M.A. Oxon. 

te Assistant-Master at Newton College and Uppingham School), receives 

PUPILS, "Soleus the ages of 8 and 14, to ge the Public Schools and 
the Royal Navy.—For Prospectus, &., apply, » Leamington. 
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On MONDAY NEXT, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 90, APRIL. 
ConTENTS. 
VIRGINIE: A TALE OF ONE HuypRED YEARS AGO, 
By Val Prinsep, A.R.A. Chaps. 19-24. 
Music anp Dancrina In Nature. By W. H. Hudson. 
For Ong Nieut Onty. ly Rudyard Kipling. 
Mrracte Prays. By Edward Clodd. 
TuaT DaNcE AT THE Rorsons’. By N. Syrett. 
Batiap. By May Kendall, 
THE PROCESSION OF Sprina. By “A.B. R. B.”’ 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SuiIp. By Andrew Lang. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for Church- 
men and Churchwomen. 
Illustrated, price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS FOR APRIL. 
TiTHES. By His Honour Judge Homersham Cox. 
BapTisM FOR THE DEAD: AN EXAMINATION OF I. Cor. 
xv., 29.—Part II. (Concluded.) By Rev. J. W. 
Horsley, M.A 
Some Easter Memories. By Rev. Canon Benham, 
M.A 


A Short Story. By Helen 





Wart 1s SPRING ? 
Milman. 

ASCENDING UP TO JERUSALEM. (Tllustrated.) By 
od ER Aad 


A Roman Camp IN THE AFRICAN DESERTS. By 
David Ker. 

REcENT DISCOVERIES IN CHRISTIAN ARCHEOLOGY 
in Romr.—II. Tue Catacoms oF 8, PRICILLA, 
(Illustrated.) By Rev. S. Baring-Gould, M.A. 

Two PascHaL Sonnets. (Illustrated.) By Rev. A. 
Gurney, M.A. 

Mr. Mortry’s NEw 
MatTrers OF RELIGION. 

Young MEN THE Hope OF THE CHURCH. By Rev. 
Stephen Barrass, M.A. 

By Rev. J. 


RapicaL INQUISITION IN 


JEWELS AND GeMs,—I. IN THE BIBLE, 
E. Vaux, M.A. 

Tue LittLe Fotxs or ANT LAND. By AgnesGiberne, 

Some CELEBRATED WaTcHES. By Anne Hathway. 

“(THE BisHops’ BisLE.” Chaps. 2425-26-27. By D. 
Christie Murray and H. Herman. 

“Sweet Content.’ Chaps. 8-9, (Illustrated.) By 
Mrs. Molesworth. 

Sermon Outlines—Instructions on the Creed—Bibli- 
cal Questions—“ Karl’s Easter Offering” (a Short 
Children’s Story) — Correspondence — Reviews — 
* Useful Books ”’ List; &c. 


GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN and WEtsH, London. 





Just published. 
With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 
ENGELBERG, and other Verses. 


By BEATRIX L, TOLLEMACHE 
(Hon. Mrs. Lionel Tollemache). 


PERCIVAL and ©O., King Street, Covent Garden. 





Just published, price ]s.; by post, ls. 4}d. 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR 
FOR THE YEAR 1890. 


London: MACMILLAN and CO. 
Manchester: J. E. CORNISH. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





USE 


Rr y's 


CONCENTRATED 


F 


PURE 


c Oc O A. 


Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never tasted 


Cocoa that I like so well.’ 


OBINSON AND CLEAVER’ tn 
MATCHLESS SHIRTS. 

Best quality long cloth, with four-fold finest Linen 

Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-dozen to measure or 

pattern, 2s. extra. 

OLD SHIRTS made as good as new, with bert 
materials in Neck-Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14s. 
the half-dozen. 

Price-list and samples of Collars, Cuffs, &., post-free, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING., 


EPP Ss’ 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK, 


S 





Hy. RISHARDSON & COMPY., 


CHEMICAL MANURE MANUFACTURERS 
AND 


AGRICULTURAL MERCHANTS, 
YORK. 


Will be glad to forward to intending purchasers, on 
Sg ase their ANNUAL CIRCULAR, a pam- 
phlet of over 130 pages, on Manures, their uses, 
and the best sources of supply, with price lists, etc, 


Economy in Carriage. H. R. & Co., make a 
specialty of forwarding goods of foreign import,— 
both manures and feeding cakes, meals, etc.,—to 
their clients’ stations, direct from the nearest port of 
arrival; and goods of English make, trom the 
nearest place of manufacture ;-—thus minimising 
Carriage. 


Offices and Works: Skeldergate Bridge, York, 


THE GENTLEMAN’S NOTE. 


The Notepaper of the Day 
For Private and Professional Use, 


THE GENTLEMAN’S NOTE. 


See Watermark in Each Sheet. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S NOTE. 


CAN BE OBTAINED FROM ALL STATIONERS, 


THE GENTLEMAN'S NOTE. 


1s. per 5-Quire Packet. 
Court or Heraldic Envelopes to match, 1s, per 100. 
Wholesale only—50 UPPER THAMES STREET, E.C. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — InpiceEs- 
TION AND Liver Comp.arints.—The digestion 
cannot be long or seriously disordered without the 
derangement being perceptible on the countenance. 
These Pills prevent both unpleasant consequences ; 
they improve the appetite, aud with the increase o 
desire for food, they augment the powers of digestion 
and assimilation in the stomach. Holloway’s Pills 
deal most satisfactorily with deranged or diseased 
conditions of the many organs engaged in extracting 
nourishment for our bodies from our various diets— 
as the liver, stomach, and bowels, over all of which 
they exercise the most salutary control. By resorting 
at an early stage of this malady to these purifying and 
laxative Pills, the dyspeptic is speedily restored to 
health and strength, and his sallowness gradually 
vanishes. 

















The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., and 
Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New 
York City, U.S.A., where single Copies can be 
obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 











HE UNION BA 
T AUSTRALIA, Liurrig. = 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital 


£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund...... Kitty 
Reserve Liability popes 


of 





socteneteon socscee I, 
of Proprietors.., 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches aoe 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, ? 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANG 
Colonies, nm San eane te *e 
BILLS on the COLONIES i 
tote are negotiated and sent 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed peri 
which may be ascertained on ec) rca tone 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 
London, 


————_____ 
go by lena FIs8 OFFICE, 
ombar reet, E.C., i 
8 Established 1702. an, 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B, MACDONALD 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000, 


bey and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Founded 1839.) 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent, 
per annum. Annuities, Loans, Liberal Conditions, 





ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.1.A., London, 
Actuary and Secretary. 


INSTITUTED A.D. 1696, 


AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
(MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE.) 
LIFE—Profits divided Annually, 
FIRE—Quinquennially or Septennially, 
BONUSES LARGE, EXPENSES MODERATE, 
NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 






Annual Income ..... £318,609 
Accumulated Funds...........ccccceseeceneee 362,265 
No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C, 





IRKBECEK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1351. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

HREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACE, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


OTICE.—The PRUSSIAN 
MINERAL WATERS COMPT@OIR calls 
attention to the NIEDER SELTZER as the best 
natural Table Water, bottled under the superin- 
tendence of the Government. No artificial gas or 
salts are added, it being naturally impregnated with 
carbonic gas, it is pleasant and refreshing. Each 
cruchon aud capsule bears the name of the Nieder 
Seltzer.—Depét for the Prussian Government Springs, 
Nieder Seltzer, Ems, Fachingen, -Kissingen, &c., E. 
GALLAIS and Co., 90 Piccadilly, London. 








EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, 
WHITE HANDS and HEALT 
secured. 


PEARS’ 


and CHAPPING Prevented; FAIR 


HFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL 


AWARDSas a COMPLEXION SOAP. 


or delicate and sensitive skins generally. 


It is specially suitable for ladies, children, 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


THE BEST RE 


MEDY 


FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s. and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. 


For Non 


Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d., 


5s,, and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


An ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 
DARWIN’S VOYAGE of a NATU- 
RALIST ROUND the WORLD in 
H.M.S. ‘BEAGLE.’ With Maps and 
100 Views of Places Visited and 
Described. By R. T. PrircuHert. 
Medium 8vo, 21s. 


The RAILWAYS of AMERICA. 
Their Construction, Development, 
Management, and Appliances. With 
an Introduction by ‘Tuomas M, 
Cooter. With 200 Illustrations, large 
8vo, 31s. 6d. 


The RAILWAYS of SCOTLAND. 
Their Present Position, with a Glance 
at their Past, and a Forecast of their 
Future. By W. M. Acworrn. With 
a Map, crown 8vo, 5s. 


MARCIA: a New Novel. 
E. NoRRIs. 
*,* See Murray’s Magazine. 


A SOUTHERN PLANTER. By 
Susan Daspney Smepes. With Pre- 
fatory Note by Mr. Guapstone. Post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DRAMATIC OPINIONS. By Mrs. 


Kenpau. Post 8vo, ls. 


COMEDY ofa COUNTRY HOUSE. 
A Novel. By Juwtan’ Srurais. 
Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The WITNESS of the PSALMS to 
CHRIST and CHRISTIANITY. By 
W. Avexanper, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Derry. Third Edition, Revised, crown 
8vo, 9s. 


The REIGN of LAW. _ By the 
Duke of Arcytt. Nineteenth Edition, 
post 8vo, 5s. 


LUX MUNDI: a Series of Studies 
in the Religion of the Incarnation. By 
Various Writers. Edited by CHarLes 
Gore, M.A., Principal of Pusey House, 
Oxford. Third Edition, 8vo, 14s. 


ADVENTURES in the GREAT 
FOREST of EQUATORIAL AFRICA, 
and the COUNTRY of the DWARFS. 
By Paut pu Cuarititvu. An Abridged 
and Popular Edition, with 70 Illustra- 
tions, post 8vo. 


The EXPRESSION of the 
EMOTIONS in MAN and ANIMALS. 
By Cuarues Darwin. Newand Revised 
Edition. By Francis Darwin. With 
Plates, crown 8vo, 12s. 


MISS BLAKE of MONKSHAL- 
TON: a New Novel. 


*,* See Murray’s Magazine. 


The GREAT SILVER RIVER 
and the ARGENTINE STATES as a 
FIELD for BRITISH SETTLERS. 
Notes of a Residence in Buenos Ayres. 
By Sir Horace Rumso xp, Bart. Second 
Edition. With a Chapter on the 
Commercial Resources of the Country. 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


A HANDBOOK to the DEATH 
DUTIES. By Sypney Buxton, M.P., 
and G. SrapytTon Barnes, Barrister- 
at-Law. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





By W. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





REMINGTON AND G0,’S 
NEW BOOKS 





SIN of JOOST AVELINGH: a 


omy By Maarten Maartens. 2 vols, crown 
The Academy says :—‘‘ A book by a man of genuine 
gevius,” The Athenzum says:—‘* Unquestionably 
a good piece of work.’ The Literary World says :— 
“A novel of avery high type. ” The Morning Post 
says :— Unmistakably good.” The Daily Telegraph 
says:—‘' Full of local co! our, and rich in quaint 
phraseology and suggestion.” 


The BLACK BOX MURDER: 


a Story, By the Man wHo DISCOVERED THE 
MuRDERER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Atheneum says:—‘‘A good specimen of its 
class.” The Saturday Review says :—** Interesting 
and readable.’* The Pali Ma'l Gazette says :—‘* The 
box is distinctly good.” The Worldsays:—* A capital 
story.” The Star says:— Skilfully worked out.’” 

The right of translation of this story has been 
bought a few weeks after publication for Engelhorn’s 
well-known library of fiction in Germany. 





REMINGTON and CO, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Now ready, price 182. 


ENGLISH SANITARY 
INSTITUTIONS. 


Reviewed in their Course of Development, and in 
some of their Political and Social Relations, 

By Sir JOHN SIMON, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
formerly the Medical Officer of her Majesty’s Privy 
Council. 

CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
Ludgate Hill, London. 





Now ready, fcap. 8vo, price 2s., cloth. 


A NEW REVIEW OF NATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 
By HEATHER BIGG, F.R.C.S. 


This Work is intended to show the benefits the 
British race would derive from a broader and more 
patriotic training of its youth. 


DAVID STOTT, 370 Oxford Street, W. 
READY in a FEW DAYs. 


Demy 8vo, 500 pages, cloth, gilt lettered, with Por- 
trait, 5s.; by post,5s.4}d. Alsoa Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, with Portrait, 
2s, 6d.; by post, 2s. 9d. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE SERMONS 
OF PADRE AGOSTINO DA 
MONTEFELTRO. 

Inscribed to the Memory of the late VISCOUNTESS 
OSSINGTON. 

Edited by 
CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE. 
The Selection comprises 24 Sermons, preached at 
Florence in 1887, and at Rome in 1889, 


CHURCH PRINTING COMPANY, 
11 Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 





NEW NOVEL by W. E. NORRIS. 
Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 
ISADVENTURE. By W. E. 
Norris, Author of “ My Friend Jim,” 
“ Major and Minor,” “ Matrimony,’’-&c, 
London: Spencer BLAcKETT, 35 St. Bride Street, E.C. 





NEW NOVEL by FRANCES ELEANOR 
TROLLOPE, 


At all Libraries, in 2 vols. 
MONG ALIENS. By F. E. 
TROLLOPE, Author of “ That Sli 
Marriage,” “A Charming Fellow,” &c. 
London: SPENCER BLACKETT, 35 St. Bride Street, E.C. 





POPULAR EDITION of L.B.WALFORD'S NOVELS. 
Now ready, cloth extra, 22. 6d., with Frontispiece 
engraved in Paris from Drawings by Laslett J. Pott. 

AULINE. By L. B. Watrorp. 
Uniform with 2 Troublesome Daughters,” 

“ Cousins,” “ Baby's Grandmother,” and “ Mr. Smith.” 

London: Spencer BuacketT, 35 St. Bride St., E.C. 





LIGHT: 


A of Psychical, Occult, and Mystical 

Research. The Medium of communication 
between Students of the ae “—¥ ore of the 
Higher Spiritualism. Edited by “‘ M.A. (Oxon.)’’ 
Price 2d. weekly. Specimen ony 24d., post-free,— 
2 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR DELITZSCH. 
NOW COMPLETE. 
In 3 vols. crown Svo, price 7s. 64. each. 


A Biblical Commentary on 
THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 


By FRANZ  DELITAGGR, D.D., 
f Leipzig. 
Translated by the wana DAVID EATON, M.A., from the 

Latest Edition, specially Revised by the Author. 

Academy :—“ The English reader has probably 
the best existing Commentary on the Psalms in a 
perfectly reliable form.” 

Saturday Review :—“ Students of the Book of 
Psalms will welcome a new edition of Professor 
Delitzsch’s Commentary, which includes the most 
recent learning on the subject without any increase of 
size. Hebrew scholars especially will find the critical 
and historical examination of the several Psalms full 
of the best kind of information,” 





In the Same Series) NOW COMPLETE. 
In 3 vols., price 7s. 6d. each, 


CHURCH HISTORY. 
By Professor KURTZ. 
Authorised Translation from the latest Revised 
Edition, by the Rev. JOHN MACPHERSON, M.A. 

Spectator : —“ Kurtz's Manual of Church History, 
which Mv. Macpherson has translated with admirable 
care and skill, is the one book of the kind adapted for 
present use. It is not meant for the general reader 


who needs to be interested, but for the student who 
desires information, and is glad to have it in the most 
compressed form, and he who goes to it with this aim 


will not be disappointed.” 


Scotsman :— The complete work of Professor 
Kurtz is now translated, and it really shows itself so 


improved in form, so much fuller in substance, in fact, 
so much changed in mind, body, and state, that it may 
claim to be i new history altogether,” 





Now ready, price 1s, 


NYASSALAND. 
TRAVEL-SKETCHES IN OUR NEW 
PROTECTORATE, 

Selected from ‘‘ Tropical Africa,” 

By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 


Manchester Guardian :—‘‘ Mr. Drummond's 
work on Tropical Africa is one of the best studies that 
has been made of life and conditions in the equatorial 
regions of the Dark Continent. We know of no other 
book dealing with the Nyassa region which is written 
with the same breadth of view and fertility of suggestion, 
The publication of these selections in a cheap form is 
weil timed,” 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 6d. 
Memorials of 


EDWIN HATCH, D.D. 
Edited by his BROTHER. 


Spectator :—“ There is noticeable throughout 
them a sincerity, a strong affection, and sureness of 
faith; a tender-heartedness and sympathy for the lot 
of the poor and suffering which is real and often 
touching. His best sermons are his simplest, and his 
power shows itself most surely when he is dealing with 
matters of character and the conduct of life.” 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GESTA-CHRISTI,” 


Now ready, Svo, cloth, price 12s. 


THE UNKNOWN GOD; 


oR, 
Inspiration among Pre-Christian Races. 
By C. LORING BRACE. 


Church Bells:—‘ A most valuable and remark- 
able book,”” 

British Weekly :—‘‘ Such a book as Mr. Brace 
has given us is most welcome, and if those who most 
need it would only read it and ponder it, much en- 
lightenment would resu't, We speak of pagan darkness, 
but the darkness of our enlightened century regarding 
those same pagans is dense and disastrous.” 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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MR. WM. at ech NEW BOOKS. 
The BONDMAN: a New Saga. By Hawt 


CaInE, Author of “‘ The Deemster.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d., 
at all Libraries. Third Edition. 
Mr. GLADSTONE writes :—‘**The Bondman’ is a work of which I recognise the 
freshness, vigour, and sustained interest, no less than its integrity of aim.’ 
The Times says :—‘' It is impossible to deny originality and rude power to this 
saga ; impossible not to admire its forceful directness, and the colossal grandeur 
of its leading characters.” 


HAUNTINGS: Fantastic Stories. By Vurxon 


— Author of ‘‘ Baldwin,” “ Miss Brown,” §c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


Contents :—Amour Dure. — of Okehurst.—A Wicked Voice. 


A VERY STRANGE FAMILY: a Novel. 


By F. W. Roxsinson, Author of “ Grandmother’s Money,” §c. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Iv. 
IDLE MUSINGS: Essays in Social Mosaic. 
By E. Conver Gray, Author of ‘‘ Wise Words and Loving Deeds,” 
&c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Pleasant reading.’’—Sunday Times. ‘ Hits the nail on the head.’’—Speaker, 
© Full of genuine humour.”—Newcastle Chronicle. 


The GARDEN’S STORY ; or, Pleasures and 


Trials of an Amateur Gardener. By G. H. ELLWANGER. With an 
— by the Rev. C. WotuEy Dov. 1 vol. 12mo, Illus- 
trated, 5s. 


STUDIES of RELIGIOUS HISTORY. By 


Ernest RENAN. Authorised Translation, Revised and Corrected 
by the Author. With a new Introduction written specially for this 
Edition by the Author. 1 vol. post 8vo. [In the press. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





“* One is at every other page attracted by its unapproachable drawingzs...... 
They put to shame the majority of our English cuts,’”’— Warrington Guardian. 


Ready on the 25th inst., price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 
APRIL, 1890, 
Containing the second and concluding portion of Mr. Martin’s interesting Paper, 
IN THE FOOTPRINTS OF CHARLES LAMB. 
With Illustrations by John Fulleylove and Herbert Railton. 





Frontispiece, “ Now CHAPLETS Binp.” mopeas, Book I., Ode IV.—To Sestius. 
Being the first of a series of Illustrations by J. R. ; Weguelin, for selected Odes of 
Horace.——TAaDMOR IN THE WILDERNESS. Frederick Jones Bliss. Illustrated. 
—TxHE RIGHTS oF THE C1TIZEN.—!. As a Householder. Frederick W. Whit- 
ridge.-——Tuer Execrric Raitway or To-Day. Joseph Wetzler. With Illus- 
trations.——ExpriaTion. Chaps.10-13: (Conclusion.) Octave Thanet. Illustra- 
tions by A. B. Frost.——Daws anp Dusk aT KARNAK. Charles Henry Liiders. 
— Javan Hackett’s ILt-MENDED Fortunes, E.C. Martin.—WaAGNERIANISM 
AND THE ITALIAN OpeRA. William F. Apthorp.—In THE VALLEY. Chaps. 
25-28. Harold Frederic. Illustrations by Howard Pyle-——A Mretine. Charles 
Edwin Markham.——THe NEw Me&rTHUSELAH. arah Orne Jewett.——THE 
Pornt oF View: Style—Spr ing Philosophy—The Paradox of Humour. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, WCC. 
(About 26 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6, 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the gran works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Cha; = me wy a Gallery, 
London ; the Royal Collections at Windsor and Bue ngham Palace, 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study them, 
and they will not be solicited to make purchases. 

For full particulars, see the AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 
free per post for 6d. 

PARIS. 


OLD 
TEN ETCHINGS 


BY 
Cc. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A: BROOKE, M.A. 


The ein”* are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
d enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas, 





FREE BY POST. 

“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Saeeiee, suggestions for Decorati g the ome with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists a of the most cnebrated Works, 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 


THE AUTO Tr 2s COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

ie COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stam t 
in quantities at the rate of 10s, per 100, on ay ae to the SECRET. 
Central Buckingham Street, Strand, to whom Subscriptions a 

mations toward the Fands of the Association pL be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 











NOTTINGHay 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS 
MONEY on MORTGAGE of the GENERAL DISTRICT RATES and BOROUGS 


Resourses of 


Particulars may be had of the Borough Accountant, at the Water Offices St. 
? 


Peter’s Gate, Nottingham. 
SAM. GEO. JOHNSON, Town Clerk, 
The Guildhall, Nottingham, March 11th, 1890. 


HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOOK, 
—ISSUE of £371,820.—The Corporation of Sheffield are prepared to receiv, 
applications for the above sum of Stock. Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. 
Interest payable half-yearly on March Ist and September Ist. Forms of 
Prospectus and application, Sed all information required, will be supplied by 


W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar, 
Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 


— LIVERPOOL and oe, and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1836. 
Total Invested Funds -» £7,624,302 
To all ae Larue! Fire and Life, or “Family Provision, or Annuities 
THE NEW PROSPECTUS, ho ust issued, is well worth reading. 
Write for i; or apply oe any of the Offices or Agencies of the Company, 











EAD D OFFic CES 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, Z CORNHILL, LONDON. 
BrancH OFFICES: 
Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Birmingham, Edinburgh, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Glasgow, and | and Dublin, 


Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at at Lady Day, should be paid within 15 days 
therefrom. 





Applications for Agencies invited. 
Lonpon Orrices: CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS, 


RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 








> 


INVESTED FUNDS w —ose tee ove, £10,000,900 
CLAIMS PAID ... ss ose sens: 12,000,000 


H S OTHERAN and 
e 





CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. ; 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in Pesci India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 
rs of Mr. Gould’s 8 Ornithological Wor 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND. BOOKS, oakiished over forty 
—_ men No, ae sth post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROHAS D.—Telegraphic Address : Bookmen, London, 


1386 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM 'S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREWN, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities ee by their Branch House 
in London for ay on the most favourable , ea orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODILCALS.—CATALOGUES sent on soilamuar 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
asintndioual 2s. 6a. each, 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 




















SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OutsipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
Page £10 10 0| Narrow Column... 














Half-Page .... 5 5 0O| Half-Columnz ..... 
Quarter-Page 212 6] Quarter-Column 

CoMPANIES. 
Outside Page ...........cseee we Kl4 14 0 | Inside PRGO.osacicinsesssicecdscests 





Five - (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch, 

Broad “~~ beet 2 ** Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch. 
Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Includi tage to any part of the United ne a Pte. 
ncludin; 1) e an: 0} 8 ni early. 

i. . EL 8 Cre O Td Bese 7 2 


Including postage to any ‘of the ‘Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany 110 6.....015 3...... 078 


Including postage to India, China, &c.... ow 112 6......016 8., al 8 2 





NOTICE.—In future, the INDEX to the “ SpecTaToR ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than Thursday night. 
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NEW NOVELS. 
The DUKE’Sj{DAUGHTER, and The 


FUGITIVES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


CLAIRE BRANDON. By Frederick 


Marsnatt, Author of \“ French Home Life.” 3 vols. crown 


8vo, 25s. 6d. 


The BULL i’ th§THORN. By Paul 
Cusuina, Author of “The Blacksmith of Voe,” &e. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 

“A genuine romance, fresh, vigoroxs, stirring, that acts on us like a breath 


«...The author has power, yet delicacy of touch ; a bright, 
“ yo ggeet tere style, and that art which can make characters live, 
, ’ 


move, and have their being.”—Saturday Review. 
“fhe tale is full of surprises iskilfully managed ; while its stirring incidents 
are for the most part of a novel order.’—Morning Post. 
“As a story of exciting military adventure, ‘The Bull i’ th’ Thorn ’ is not 
likely to be soon surpassed.’’—Spectator. 


« The whole story is racy, unsonventional, and exciting to a degree, as well as 
peing admirably written and full of striking passag and incidents,”—Pump 


Court. 
‘It is an excellent story, and will add much to its author’s reputation.”— 


Scotsman, 


DR. HERMIONE. By the Author of 


“Lady Bluebeard,” “ Zit and Xoe.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

















“Clever little story, with a character of its own...... Few people figure in it, but 
those few are well and crisply drawn.””—Athenzum. 

“The stil] anonymous author who followed up ‘Zit and Xoe’ by * Lady Blue- 
beard’ possesses the gift, rare among novelists, of writing sparkling dialogue...... 
Nothing is so good as his description of the Lake District in ant ums, unless it be 
his pictures of the surroundings of the Nile.”’—Punch. 

“The author handles a simple story of modern life with charming freshness 
and exceptional skill. ‘Dr. Hermione’ is one of those perfectly natural tales 
which the quiet reader will linger over with growing pleasure and increasing 
interest.’’— Daily Chronicle. 

“The writing is witty, spirited, and unaffected, there are scraps of genuine 
comedy, and the book abounds in those neat epitomes of men and things which 
were appreciated in the former (but still recent) works of this clever anonymous 
writer,”—Pictorial World. 

“There are some bright descriptions of out-of-the-way phases of London life. 
sansa It makes a very readable novel.”—Literary World, 

“A delightful new novel......It is full of fresh fun and smiling humour,”’— 
Scotsman, 


DODO and I. By Captain Andrew 
Hagearp, D.S.0. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“This book is not unlikely to take the Services by storm, whilst its admirers 
will not be confined to them alone...... All lovers of a really good novel, extrava- 
gances notwithstanding, should most assuredly secure this one.”"—Admiralty and 
Horse Guards’ Gazette, 


“ Captain Andrew Haggard’s ‘ Dodo and I’ is a book that everybody will read. 
detail It is fresh, interesting, and amusing.”—Scots Observer, 


“The story is distinctly good,” —Athenzum, 


“*Dodo and I' is very amusing reading, and certainly should not be overlooked 
by any one who studies modern fiction.”—John Bull, 


“Originality is a distinct merit, and Captain Andrew Haggard’s novel ‘ Dodo 
and I’ possesses it......It is decidedly entertaining.”—London Figaro. 


“Strange, weird, and attractive romance......Interesting and graphically 
written.”—Morning Advertiser. 


** Dodo and I’ is a rattling story.” —Morning Post, 


MASTER of HIS FATE. By J. 
MacuaREn Cospsan, Author of “The Cure of Souls,” “ Tinted 
Vapours,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ A distinctly clever piece of work.”—Athenzum, 


“An enthralling tale, the great charm of which is that it is laid among 
ordinary ecenes and enacted by ordinary characters.” —World. 

“A strange story, invested with an intensity of interest which, even had it 
been much longer than it is, would carry the reader through it at a single 
sitting.”—Scotsman. 

“*It is indeed a powerful piece of work, simply but effectively constructed, and 
containing situations of extreme originality......The author has worked out anew 
and striking idea with skill and power.”—Pictorial World. 


“ An exceedingly striking, powerful, and—if we may use a word which has been 
too cruelly hackneyed of late—weird tale.’’—Daily News, 


“ Aclever book......The story abounds in mystery, and the interest is very well 
kept up.”—Literary World. 


“A story quite ont of the common; admirably written.”—Vanity Fair, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


STANDARD WORKS OF BIOGRAPHY. 


Each in crown 8vo, and to be obtained at any Bookseller's. 


MR. FRITH’S REMINISCENCES (recently 


published in 2 vols. 8vo). A New and Cheaper Edition is now ready, in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 


ANTOINETTE. By Henriette Féicité Campay, First Lady-in-Waiting to 
the Queen. With 2 Portraits. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. Edited 


by the Rev. W. R. W. Steruens, Vicar of Woolbeding, Author of “Life of 
St. John Chrysostom,” &c. The Popular Edition, with Index and Portraits. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY LIFE. 


With Selections from her Favourite Poets and Prose Writers, By Marr 
RvssELL MitrorD. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


A MEMOIR of the LATE REV. JOHN 


RUSSELL (‘‘ Parson Russell”), of Tordown, North Devon. By the Author 
of “‘ Dartmoor Days,” “* Wolf-Hunting in Brittany,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 
with a Portrait, 6s. 


The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. 


From the French of M. Mianet. By ANDREW ScoBLE. With 2 Portraits, 6s. 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. From 


the ey of M. Guizot. By ANDREW ScoBLE. Crown 8yo, with 4 Por- 
traits, 6s. 


The LIFE of LORD WOLSELEY. By 


CuarLeEs RATHBONE Low, F.R.G.S. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6:. 


The LIFE of the REV. RICHARD HARRIS 


BARHAM, Author of ‘“‘The Ingoldsby Legends.” By his Son, the Rev. 
RicHARD H. DaLTon Baruam. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 63, 


The LIVES of WITS and HUMOURISTS: 


Swift, Steele, Foote, Goldsmith, the Colmans, Sheridan, Porson, Sydney 
Smith, Theodore Hook, &. By Joun Truss, F.S.A, In 2 vols. crown 8yo, 
with Portraits, 12s, 


The LIFE of THEODORE EDWARD HOOK. 


By the Rev. Ricuarp H. Darton Baruam. A New Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 


SEVEN YEARS at ETON, 1857-1864. 


Edited by James Brinstey Ricnarps. Third Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 











TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
SALE, ONE MILLION COPIES. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 
New 3s. 6d. Edition. 


The following have already appeared in the NEW EDITION, 
in Three-and-Sixpenny form, in scarlet cloth (which commenced 
in January, 1888), a New Volume of which is issued each month :— 


East Lynne. (Two Hundred and Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
The Channings. (EKightieth Thousand.) 

Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. (Fifty-eighth Thousand.) 
The Shadow of Ashlydyat. (Fiftieth Thousand.) 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. (Fortieth Thousand.) 
Verner’s Pride. (Thirty-first Thousand.) 

Roland Yorke. (Sixtieth Thousand.) 

Johnny Ludlow. First Series. (Thirty-fifth Thousand.) 
Mildred Arkell. (Thirty-sixth Thousand.) 

8t. Martin’s Eve. (Thirty-first Thousand.) 

Trevlyn Hold. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

George Canterbury’s Will. (Thirty-fifth Thousand.) 
The Red Court Farm. (Thirty-second Thousand.) 
Within the Maze. (Thirty-first Thousand.) 

Elster’s Folly. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

Lady Adelaide. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

Oswald Cray. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

Johnny Ludlow. Second Series. (Twentieth Thousand, 
Anne Hereford. (Twenty-ninth Thousand.) 

Dene Hollow. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

Edina. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

A Life’s Secret. (Thirtieth Thonsand.) 

Court Netherleigh. (Eighteenth Thousand.) 

Lady Grace. (This Novel now appears for the first time in cheap form). 
Bessy Rane. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

Parkwater. (Twentieth Thousand.) 

The Unholy Wish, &c. [Ready this day, 


And the remaining Volumes at intervals ef a month. 


Each Volume is printed from New Type, in crown 8yo size, and bound in scarlet 
cloth and lettered on the side, and will be sold separately, 


The published price is 3s, 6d. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 
THOS. DE QUINCEY, UNCOLLECTED 


WRITINGS of. With Preface and Annotations by James Hoge. 2 vols., 
each of 350 pp., with Portraits, 123, is day. 
Mr. Hegg, who was intimately associated with De Quincey from the beginning 
of 1820 until his death in December, 1859, has here collected together a consider- 
able number of his writings, originally contributed to various magazines, none 
of which has hitherto appeared in any Enzlish edition of De Quincey’s complete 
works. Every piece is duly authenticated, and in an interesting preface the 
Editor gives the evidence which establishes its authorship. Asa recent reviewer 
in the Pall Mall Gaztte observes :—‘‘ There are many differences of opinion as to 
the works of De Quincey that will live. Those who would narrow the list have, 
we think, a very inadequate notion of their worth. As a master of style alone, 
he is entitled to rank among the ‘Immortals.’ It is true that nearly all the 
products of his pen appeared originally in the pages of serials; but there were 
—— among magazine contributors in those days, and De Quincey was one of 
em.” 


A NEW BROWNING BOOK.—3s. 6d. 


BROWNING’S MESSAGE to HIS TIMES: 


his Religion, Philosophy, and Science. By EpwarpD BErRDOE. With a new 
Portrait, and 3 Fac-simile Letters from Robert Browning to Dr. Berdoe. 
Contains an important Paper on *' Paracelsus,”’ 


ROBERT OWEN: his Life, Times, and 


pavers: By Luiorp Jones. Edited by W. Catrns Jones. With Portraits, 
c., 62. 

‘Robert Owen deserves the eulogium of Mr. Lloyd Jones's concluding 
sentence: ‘He laboured for the people, he died working for them, and his last 
thought was for their welfare.’’’—Speaker. ‘* A worthy record of a life of noble 
activ.ties.’’—Manchester Examiner. 


With ILLUMINATED PLATES, TINT PLATE, and 39 CUTS. 


COURT LIFE UNDER the PLANTAGENETS. 
By Husert Hatt, F.S.A., of H.M.'s Public Record Office. Large 8vo, 15s. 

“ Really a delightful book, It contains the results of a close study of the ad- 
ministrative, judicial, and social institutions of England at a most critical period. 
Pleasantly written and handsomely illustrated.”"—Journal of Education. “A 
surprisingly successful reproduction of life in the reizn of Henry of Anjou. Of 
striking interest and genuine value.””»—Scotsman, ‘‘ Mr, Hall has a keen eye for 
the human interest in history.”—Saturday Review. 


RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of the 


573 pp, large 8vo, 7s. 6d. A Series of Papers by Epwarp CLopp, Canon 
Raw .insoy, St. C. Boscawen, J. Leaae, S. Beat, Isa. Birp, Sir A. LYALL, 
Dr. Lerrner, F. York Powe tt, Oscar Brownina, J. A. Picton, Dr. Ep. 
Wuirte, J. Cuirrorp, W. Pottarp Frep. Harrison, W.S. Lity, D. Naoros1, 
F. Pincort, M. Joserpn, J. M. Ropertson, A. P. Sinnett, Sir FRED. POL- 
Lock, G. W. Foote, Dr. CrossKEy, Stanton Cort, C. Voysey, and 16 other 
leading Specialists on the 40 Principal Ethnic Religions, Christian Sects, and 
Philosophic Creeds, 


“‘A remarkable contribution to the literature of religious thought.’”’—Man- 
chester Guardian. ‘A remarkable compendium on religions,’’—Liverpoal Post. 


The DISEASES BESETTING BUSINESS MEN. —3s. 6d. 


HABIT and HEALTH: a Book of Golden 


Rules for Middle Age. By Guy BreppoEs. 
“‘In these days, amid the worry and rush of business life, this book is calcu- 
lated to exercise a great influence for good upon business men.”—Clty Press. 


OFFICIAL TOUR THROUGH BOSNIA and 
HERZEG 9VINA. By J. pre AssotH. Imp 8vo, 21s, 
“A most valuable work...... Profusely illustrated.”—Atheneum. “ Very 
readable and attractive.”’—Academy. “A happy combination of historical facts 
and vivid pictures of the life and customs of the people.” —Literary World. 


COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of GREEK 


and LATIN. Edited from the French of Professor Victor Henry, by R. 
T. Ex.iort, M.A., late Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford. With Preface 
by Professor H. NETTLESHIP. 7s. 64. 


** A much-needed work.”—Professor Saycr. 


Classical Review. 
his Life and Work. By 


** No better book has appeared,’’— 


PESTALOZZI : 


Rocer DE Guimps. Edited by J. Russeii, B.A. With an Introduction by 
Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A., and Portrait, 6s. 


“A capital translation of the standard biography of the famous educational 
reformer.”—Speaker. ‘Should be found in every teacher’s library.”’—School 


Guardian, 
HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. J. 
he moment eee and American Scholars, and 


E. Erpmann. Translated 
Edited by Professor W. S. . I.—ANCIENT and MEDIAVAL, lis. 
IIL—MODERN, lds. ILI.—SINCE HEGEL, 12s. 


“‘ The best general history to be got.’’—Scotsman. 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE SERMONS. 


SERMONS to BOYS. By J. T. Bramston, 


M.A., Chaplain and Assistant-Master of Winchester College. 3s. 6d. 
.** Earnest and scholarly.”—Guardian. ‘‘ Truly admirable in every way, clear, 
direct, and very much to the point.”—Church Bells. ‘‘ Models of what such 
sermons should be.”—Graphic. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 

Each 23, 6d. 

1. WORK and WAGES ae vs iss 

2. CIVILISATION: its Cause and Cure ... E. CARPENTER. 
3. QUINTESSENCE of SOCIALISM ... Dr. ScHAFFLE. 
** Precisely the manual needed. Brief, lucid, fair, and wise.” 


THOROLD ROGERS. 


4, DARWINISM and POLITICS ... . D. G. Ritcuiz, M.A. 
5. RELIGION of SOCIALISM say .. Betrort Bax. 

6. ETHICS of SOCIALISM .. oe .. BrE.rort Bax. 

7. DRINK QUESTION bt ne .. Dr. Kare MItcHeELt. 
8. PROMOTION of GENERAL HAPPINESS M. MacmiLran. 

9. ENGLAND’S IDEAL, &c... Be ... HE, CARPENTER. 

10. SOCIALISM in ENGLAND = ... Simpney Wess, LL.B. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 





cea 
PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER 
AND CO.’S LIST, , 
IMMEDIATELY, 
THE POETICAL WORKS orf 
LEWIS MORRIS. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price 63, 


KEGAN 





Comprising “The Epic of Hades,” “Songs of Two Worlds.” 
“ Gwen,” “The Ode of Life,” “Songs Unsung,” : 


“Gycia,” a 
“ Songs of Britain.” si 





Immediately. 


A LOVER'S LITANIES; and other Poems, 


By Eric Mackay, Author of “ Love-Letters of a Violinist,” . 
edges, or ha'f-parchment, 33. 6d. [Lovos Benes 


Crown 8vo, 63., bound in buckram, 


RUPERT of the RHINE: a Biographical 


Sketch of the Life of Prince Rupert, Prince Pa'atine of the Rhine Dake of 
Cumberland, &. By Lord RonaLD Gower. With 3 Portraits, ‘ 


NEW EDITION, crown 8vo, 7s, 64, 


IMPERIAL GERMANY: a Critical Study 


of Fact and Character. By Stpney WHITMAN, 

“‘T have read your study on Germany with g-eat interest....., In the midst of 
mighty neighbours we believe that we need a strong monarchy, and I am glad 
that you do fuil justice to the ancieutly founded ‘ paternal Government of the 
Hohenzollerns.’ ’—Letter to the Author from Count von MoLrKr, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. ; half-morocco, 20s, 


The HISTORY of NEW SOUTH WALES, 


From the Records. Volume I. By G, B. Barron, of the Middle Temple 
Barrister-at-Law. This Volume contains the History of New South Wales 
from 1783 to 1789. Illustrated with Map:, Portraits, and Sketches. (Issued 
by the Government of New South Wales.) 


2 vols. post 8vo, 36s, 


An ARABIC-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. On 


a New and Unique System. te irae | about 120,000 Arabic Words, with an 
English Index to the same. By H. A. Satmone, Arabic Lecturer at Univer. 
sity College, London, Dedicated, by Special Permission, to her Majesty the 
Queen, 





Vols, I. and II., demy 8vo, 16s. each. 


The BIBLE TRUE from the BEGINNING: 


a Commentary on all those Portions of Scripture that are most Questioned 
and Assailed. By Epwarp Govau, B.A. (Lond.) 


** 4 lewrned book......put together with much industry and conscientiousness,” 
—Spectator. 


Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY, 


189). By Mrs, ALec Twente, Author of “A Girl’s Ride in Iceland.” 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A DOUBTER’S DOUBT ABOUT SCIENCE 


and RELIGION. By a CriminaL LAWYER. 
Mr. GLADSTONE writes :—‘‘ 1 have read it with a great deal of sympathy and 
concurrence in the main argument.’’ 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


WHAT is TRUTH? A Consideration of 


the Doubts as to the Efficacy of Prayer raised by Evolutionists, Materialists, 
and others. By ‘‘ Nemo.” 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ONEIROS; or, Some Questions of the Day. 


By CHRISTOPHER YELVERTON. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The LAND and the COMMUNITY. In 3 


Books. By the Rev. 8S, W. THackeray, LL.D. With Preface by HENRY GEORGE. 








Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The LAST DAYS of OLYMPUS: a Modern 
Myth. By C.S. H. Brereton. 

** Some very powerful writing...... An exuberance of imagery and originality of 
thought that prove this myth to be the production of no ordinary mind.”— 
Literary World, 

“His prose has a rhythm and music of its own, and rises in many passages to 
the dignity of true poetry.” —Scottish Leader. 





By MAXWELL GRAY. 


WESTMINSTER CHIMES; and _ other 


Poems. By the Author of ‘‘The Silence of Dean Maitland,” ‘‘The Re- 
proach of Annesley,” &. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 


A LEGEND of the MIDDLE AGES; and 


other Songs of the Past and Present. By JoHNn Copp. 


Elzevir 8vo, 5s. 


A NEW PILGRIMAGE; and other Poems. 


By WitFrip ScAWEN BLUNT. 
“ Not a little admirable verse.’’—Spectator. 
‘* Noticeable for a preface in which he explains his views upon the sonnet and 
its capacity as a form.”—Morning Post. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and 0O., Limited. 
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pAVID DOUGLAS’S LIST. 





Feap. 8vo, NEW EDITION, price 1s. 64., post-free. 


pR. JOHN BROWN AND HIS 
SISTER ISABELLA. 
OUTLINES: by E. T. McL. 


i + delicate study.”— Spectator. ; ; 
oA ee ee eoret, from a special knowledge of their subject ; and 
“ne I = as biography, which the thousands of readers of ‘ Rab ’ will consider 

— pow oH but which they will prize no less on that account.”—Scotsman. 
sca ’ 


DR. JOHN BROWN. 


HORZ SUBSECIVE. 3 vols., 22s. 6d. 
Vol. I.—LOCKE and SYDENHAM, &c. 7s. 6d. 
Vol, I.—RAB and HIS FRIENDS, &c. 7s. 6d. 
Vol, UI.—JOHN LEECH, &c. 7s. 6d. 

Separate Papers, extracted from “ Hore Subsecive.” 
Frienps. With India proof Portrait of the Author after Faed, 

— Illustrations after Sir G. Harvey, Sir Noel Paton, Mrs. Blackburn, and 
G. Reid, R.S.A. Demy 4to, clotb, 93. 

miInG: ASKeTcH. Being a Paper entitled ‘‘ Pet Marjorie ; a Story 

MansR ide Life Fifty Years Ago.” New Edition, with Illustrations, demy 
4to, 7s. 6d. and 6s. 

Frrenps. Cheap Illus- | Mrncumoor. 64. 

Bap oon Baition, Is. JEEMS THE Door-KEEPER. 60, 

Ras AND HIS Frrenps. 6d. THE ENTERKIN. 6d. 

Marsorie Fremina. 6d, PLain Worps on HEALTH. 64. 

Our Doas. 6d. SOMETHING ABOUT A WELL: WITH 

“ Wira Brarys, Six.” 6d, More OF ouR Dogs. 6d. 


REV. JOHN KER, D.D. 


SECOND EDITION, 4s. 6d. 


LETTERS OF THE REV. JOHN KER, D.D., 
1866—1885. 


“ Dr. Ker’s correspondence is marked by the same delicacy of touch and refine- 
ment, the same spirit of wholesome piety, and the same broad interest in all 
phases of human thought and life, which characterise everything he wrote.”’— 
Glasgow Herald. 





Extra feap. 8vo, with a Portrait, 4s, 6d. 


THOUGHTS FOR HEART AND LIFE. 
By the Rev. JOHN KER, D.D., 
Edited by the Rev. A. L. SIMPSON, D.D., Derby. 


“A mine of mental wealth, and no one can dig diligently in it without being 
euriched.”—North British Daily Mai!, 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. each vol. 


SERMONS by the REV. JOHN KER, D.D. 


FIRST SERIES. Fourteenth Edition, 1 vol., 6s. 
SECOND SERIES. Third Edition, 1 vol., 6s. 


‘Two reflections suggest themselves to the reader of these thoughtful and im- 
pressive discourses. Firstly, they supply another fragment of the evidences of 
Christianity, another proof of the zeal, the learning, the lofty conception of duty 
which are still to be found enlisted on the side of the ‘old-time religion.’ Secondly, 
it is good to be once more reminded that the points of agreement between earnest 
Christians of every school will always be of more consequence than the points on 
which they differ. Wide as the interval is supposed to be which separates the 
United Presbyterian Church from the teaching of the highest Anglicanism, there 
is next to nothing in the sermons of the late Dr. Ker which might not have been 
said by Dr. Liddon.””—S¢t. James’s Gazette. 

“The sermons are admirable. They are well written and well put together, 
and they show what is, perhaps, rare in sermons of the Evangelical type, a kindly 
sympathy with honest doubt.’”’—Scotsman. 

“‘ A book which is sure to take a permanent place in religious literature.’— 
British Weekly. 

_. ‘The second series is fully up to the level of the first, and we see no reason why 
it should not have at least an equal success.”—Glasgow Herald, 


Extra feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS OF MORAL AND 
SOCIAL INTEREST. 


By JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 


CONTENTS. 
1. Christianity and Social Organisation. 
2. Physical and Moral Analogies. 
3. The Philosophy of Party. 
4. Scottish Nationality. 
5. Philosophy of Education. 








1 vol. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY : 
A Parallel and a Contrast. 
BEING THE CROALL LECTURES FOR 1889-90, 


By ARCHIBALD SCOTT, D.D, 
Minister of St. George’s, Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
London: 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited. 





MACMILLAN AND _ CO/’S_ LIST. 


By the Right Rev. the BISHOP of RIPON. 


The PERMANENT ELEMENTS of 


RELIGION: being the Bampton Lectures for 1837. By the Right Rev. W. 
Boyp CARPENTER, Bishop of Ripon, Honorary Fellow of St. Catharine’s 
College, Cambridge. S8vo, 14s. 


By the late BISHOP of DURHAM. 


The APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II. S. 
Ignatins—S. Polycarp. Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Disserta- 
tions, and Translations, By the Right Rev. J. B. Ligutroor, D.D., D.O.L., 
LL.D., late Bishop of Durham, &. Second Edition, 3 vols. Demy 8vo, 48s. 

By the Rev. Dr. WESTCOTT, Bishop-Elect of Durham. 


The EPISTLE to the HEBREWS. The 
Greek Text, with Notes and Essays. By Brooxr Foss Wesrcort, D.D., 
D.C.L., Canon of Westminster, Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, &c, 
8vo, 14s. 

The Speaker says:—* Scholarly without being erudite, devout without being 
unctuous, with the student’s love of form and the scholar’s nice discrimination of 
words and idioms, yet with the insight of the spiritual thinker and his joy in the 
discovery and exposition of large and unifying principles...... A work which will 
help to keep the scholar reverent and devont, and will enable men who are not 
scholars the better to understand one of the richest books in the New Testament.”’ 


FROM STRENGTH to STRENGTH. Three 


Sermons on Stages in a Consecrated Life. In Memoriam—J. B. D. By 
the Same Author. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


The COMPOSITION of the FOUR GOSPELS. 


A Critical Inquiry. By the Rev. AnrHuR Wricut, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Mr. Montagu Williams’s Reminiscences. 


LEAVES OF A _ LIFE: 


Being the Reminiscences of Montagu Williams, Q.C. 
2 vols. Svo, 30s. [Fourth Thousand, 
The Guardian says:—“ The first duty of a dealer in reminiscences is to tell 
good stories, 2nd Mr. Montagu Williams has fulfilled this daty.”’ 


A New Book by Sir Charles Dilke, Bart. 


PROBLEMS OF GREATER 
BRITAIN. 


By the Right Hon. Sir CHARLES DILKE, Bart. 
With Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s, 

The Academy says :—“ They are a perfect mine of information, and contain 
social and — treatises and discussions of the highest value. The difficulty 
with a book like the present one is to know how to select portions for notice 
when all are of deep interest and importance......If we were asked which was the 
ablest part of this very able book, we should say the chapter on‘ Indian Defence,’ ” 

The Tablet says: —‘* The most interesting book of the year, and the work which 
is likely to have at once the widest and the best influence upon the political 
thought of our time, is Sir Charles Dilke’s ‘ Problems of Greater Britain.’ It 
has met a great want, and met it well, and it stands alone,” 


SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION, Revised, 


THE AMERICAN 
COMMONWEALTH. 


By JAMES BRYCE, M.P., D.C.L., 
Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford, Author of 
“The Holy Roman Empire.” 
Second and Corrected Edition, 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, 25s. 

Part I. The National Government. Part II. The State Governments. Part 
III. The Party System. Part IV. Public Opinion. Part V. Illustrations and 
Reflection. Part VI. Social Institutions. 

The Atheneum says :—‘ No English book contains a more lucid and accurate 
account of the several Federal authorities, the President, Congress, and Courts 
of Law; while the constitution and working of the State Governments are set 
forth in a manner equally masterly.” 


By LEWIS CARROLL. 


The NURSERY ‘‘ALICE.” Containing 20 


Coloured Enlargements from Tenniel’s Illustrations to ** Alice’s Adventures 

in Wonderland,” with Text adapted to Nursery Readers. By LeEwis 

CaRROLL, The Cover designed and coloured by E. Gertrude Thomson. 4to, 4s. 
[Ready neat week, 


Now ready, POPULAR EDITION, Part IL., price 1s. 


The PLEASURES of LIFE. By Sir John 


Lussock, F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D. Part I., Library Edition, 3s. 6d.; Part II., 
uniform with Part I., 3s. 6d. Parts I. and II., Popular Edition, Sixtieth 
Thousand, each, paper covers, ls. ; cloth, ls, 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


A NEW STORY by Mr. D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. ByD. Christie 


Murray, Author of “ Aunt Rachel,” ‘The Weaker Vessel,” &c. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 

The Saturday Review says :—‘‘ Few modern novelists can tell a story of English 
country life better than Mr. D. Christie Murray...... ‘John Vale’s Guardian’ is 
eminently readable.” 7 P 

The Scotsman says :—‘‘It is a story of the coal district of Staffordshire, and it 
is delightfully told from beeiey to end...... He has produced a novel which is 
thoroughly healthy in tone, and the interest of which never flags.” 

By the MARCHIONESS of CARMARTHEN. 


A LOVER of the BEAUTIFUL: a Novel. 


By the MARcHIONESS of CARMARTHEN. 1 vol, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LITERATURE PRIMERS.—New Volume. 


ROMAN LITERATURE. By A. §. Wilkins, 


Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of Latin in the Owens College, Manchester. 18mo, 1s. 
MACMILLAN end CO., London. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’8 PUBLICATIONS, 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. crown 
8vo, each 6s, 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
‘ROBERT ELSMERE. (Cabinet Edition, 
2 vols small 8vo, 12s.; Cheap Edi- 
tion, crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d.) 


By the Author of “ MEHALAH.” 
RICHARD CABLE, (Cheap Edition, 
2s. and 2s. 6d.) ; 
The GAVEROCKS, (Cheap Edition, 2s. 

and 2s. 6d.) 


By the Author of ‘‘ VICE VERSA.” 
A FALLEN IDOL. (Cheap Edition, 


2s. 6d.) 
The GIANT’S ROBE. 
By GEORGE GISSING. 
The NETHER WORLD. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
JESS. (Cheap Edition, 2s, 6d.) 


By Miss THACKERAY. 
TOILERS and SPINSTERS. 
TO ESTHER, and other Sketches. 
BLUEBEARD’S KEYS, and other 
Stories. 
The STORY of KLIZABETH; TWO 
HOURS; FROM an ISLAND. 
aa naan nceninaiad DIVAGA- 








Crown 8vo, Illustrated, each 5s. 


By the SISTERS BRONTE. 
JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronté. 
SHIRLEY. By Charlotte Bronté. 
VILLETTE. By Charlotte Bronté. 
The PROFESSOR and POEMS, by 
‘Charlotte Bronté; and POEMS, by 
her Sisters and Father. 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Emily 
Bronté. AGNES GREY. By Aune 
Bronté, With a Preface and Memoir 
of both Authors by Charlotte Bronté. 

The TENANT of WILDFELL HALL. 
By Anne Bronté. 

LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By 
Mrs. Gaskell. 

*,* Also the Popular Edition, in 7 
vols., without Illustrations, 2s. 6d. each ; 
andthe Pocket Edition, in 7 vols., bound 
in half-cleth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. 
per vol. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, each 3s. 6d, 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 

WIVES and DAUGHTERS. 

NORTH and SOUTH. 

SYLVIA’s LOVERS. 

CRANFORD, and other Stories. 

MARY BARTON, and other Stories. 

RUTH ; The GREY WOMAN; and 
other Stories, 

LIZZIE LEIGH; A DARK NIGHT’S 

WORK ; and other Stories. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 

The CLAVERINGS. 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
TRANSFORMATION: a Romance, 


By Author of “ JOHN HALIFAX.” 
DOMESTIC STORIES. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
NO NAME. | ARMADALE, 
AFTER DARK, 





By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
The MOORS and the FENS. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
CARITA. | WITHIN the PRECINCTS. 


By MARGARET VELEY. 
FOR PERCIVAL. 


By RICHARD ASHE KING. 
LOVE the DEBT. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 
NO NEW THING. 


*,* Popular Editions of the above, with- 
out Illustrations, 2s. or 2s, 6d. each. 





Feap, 8vo, limp cloth, ‘each 2s. 6d.; or, 
feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 
each 2s, 

SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S 
POPULAR LIBRARY OF 
CHEAP EDITIONS 
OF STANDARD WORKS. 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear, 
bold type, on good paper, comprising 
Works by some of the most eminent 
Modern Writers. 


*,* Catalogue post-free on application. 











THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


Complete in 1 vol. large demy 8vo, with several Full-Page Illustrations, bound in 
paper cover, price ONE SHILLING. 


A PEOPLE’S EDITION OF 
VANITY FAIR. 


By W. M. THACKERAY. 


Just published, 
A CHEAP POPULAR EDITION, 
Crown 8vo, bound in limp cloth, price 2s. 6d., of 


ROBERT ELSMERE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


NEW VOLUME of the “ DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
On March 26th, 
Royal 8vo, price 15s. in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 


Vol. XXII. (GLOVER—GRAVET) of the 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* Volume XXIII. will be published on June 26th, and the subsequent Volumes at 
intervals of Three Months. 


On March 26th, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PARIAH. By F. Anstey, 


Author of “ Vice-Versa,” ‘‘The Giant’s Robe,’’ &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE POCKET EDITION OF 
MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 
On March 26th, bound in cloth, with cut or uncut edges, price 1s. 6d., 
Vol. VII.—A DARK NIGHT’S WORK, and other Tales. 
*,* This Edition will be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes. 


COMPLETION of the NEW EDITION of Mrs. BROWNING’S WORKS. 
On March 26, small crown 8vo, 5s., with a Portrait of Mrs. Brownine in 186}, 
and an Engraving of the Tomb of Mrs. Brown1n@ at Florence. 


VOL. VI., COMPLETING THE NEW EDITION OF 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


*,* This Volume contains ‘‘ Aurora Leigh.” 


CHARLES FRANKLYN, of the Camel 


Corps. By Hasmsrs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ A curious and entirely readable medley of romance and matters of fact. The 
hero is a capital fellow, thoroughly deserving of his miraculous adventures.”— 
Saturday Review. 


NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN, 
Author of ‘‘ By Proxy,” “ Lost Sir Massingberd,’’ &c. 
THE 


BURNT MILLION. 
SEE the “CORNHILL MAGAZINE” since July last. 


On March 26th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 82. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for APRIL, 


containing :—‘‘The BURNT MILLION,” by JAMES PAYN, 
Author of “ By Proxy,” &c. Chaps. 39-43.—‘‘ NATURE at 
NIGHT.”—"* MORE CIRCUIT NOTES.”’—“A SET of CHESS- 
MEN.’”’—“ An EXCAVATORS EXTRACTS.”—“ FISTICUFFS 
in FICTION.” —“ SISTER ROSE GERTRUDE,” and “ MARIE.” 





IN THE PRESS.—FOURTH EDITION, with Portrait, 8vo, 16s. 
The LIFE of GOETHE. By George Henry Lewes. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 
NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION. 


Sixteen Volumes, crown 8vo, bound in ay £4; or the Volumes bound separately, 
each 5s. 


This Edition contains Three Portraits of Mr. Browning at different periods 
of his life, and a few Illustrations. 


Also, Mr. BROWNING’S LAST VOLUME. 
ASOLANDO: Fancies and Facts. Ninth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


NEW NOVEL OF INDIAN LIFE. 
On April 16th will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The RAJAH’S HEIR. By a New Author. 


*,* Asian mysticism, of a kind distinct from that so largely exploited by the 
School of Theosophical Novelists, is a Jeading feature of this story, the scene of 
which is laid in India during the Mutiny. 





The“ MOLLY BAWN ” 
of POPULAR NO es 
Works by the Author of “ Moll 
rapa goes," te 
Sip oat cloth, fous: Bra 2s éa ‘- 


ana LIS: 9 Novel. 
antl er and interesting novel,” — 
MOLLY BAWN 
“ Real ive nove 
wit, spirit, and eaiety natty etl of 
“AIRY FAIRY LILIAN,” 


“A delightfal story cast in th 
mould as its lecessors.” — 
Journal, _ a 


we ...g GEOFFREY. 
er or mors readable sto; 
than ‘ Mrs. Geoffrey’ ish 
to meet with.""—Sortemanes noed Wish 
a ROSSMOYNE. 
4 very pretty exampl i 
—, Fenny mt from” shiltelantee 
here is true humour i ion 
ook i” in the conception 
iain ents. 
lever story of a marriage 2 
venience......The dialogue is a that 
of Dicky Browne, a kind of lic 
jester, being really bright and lively.” 


—Academ 
GREEN PLEASURE and GREY 
GRIEF 


** A sweetly pretty story. "—Athenzum, 
“Of th Pesce yo | 
@ category of novels to which 
may fairly be appli i 
: cumin? re Morse Bese nhet - 
ogni cae DAUGHTERS, 
nother triumph......0f the success 
of the story there can 
Settee Some, ee 
7 Pig sor aor UNFAITH. 
singularly bright, vivaci " 
able story —T Nustrated je a 
LADY BRANKSMERE. 
“‘ Sufficiently sensational to suit the 
most ardent admirers of fiction.” 
Court Journal, 
LOYS, LORD BERRESFORD, 
and other Tales. 
“ A collection of stories which cannot 
fail to be popular.” —Academy. 
UNDER-CURRENTS. 
** Altogether as enjoyable as one is 
accustomed to expect from the clever 
author of ‘ Molly Bawn.’”—Scotsman., 


NOVELS a the AUTHOR of 
“ MEHALAH.” 


Feap. 8vo, pictorial boards, 2s. each; or 
limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
EHAL. : 

A Story of the Salt Marshes. 

“Far above the ordinary level of 
novels,”’—Daily News. 

JOHN HERRING : 

A West of England Romance. 

“A book of unusual originality and 
power.”—Tims, 

COURT ROYAL. 

“The story holds the reader under a 
spell which is unbroken from first to 
last.””—Morning Post. 

THE GAVEROCKS. 

“A tale of vivid and well-sustained 

interest.””—Guardian. 


RICHARD CABLE, 
The Lightshipman. 
** As good as anything this powerful 
writer has produced.’”’—Scotsman 


WORKS by F. ANSTEY. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE GIANT’S ROBE. 

**A good and exciting novel......Mr. 
Anstey’s style is as ape as ever, his 
observation remarkably minute and dis- 
tinct, his dialogue excellent.’’—Daily 
News. 

Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
VICE VERSA; 
Or, a Lesson to Fathers. 

** We close the book, recommending it 
very earnestly to all fathers, in the first 
instance, and their sons, nephews, 
uncles, and male cousins next.’’—Satur- 


y Review. 
Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
A FALLEN IDOL. 
“A lively and laughable story.’’— 
Athenzum, 
“Will delight the wmultitudinous 
public that laughed over ‘ Vice — a 
—Times. 








*,.* MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. WILL BE HAPPY TO SEND A COPY OF THEIR CATALOGUE POST-FREE 


ON APPLICATION. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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